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The aim of this thesis* ia to give some of 
the aspects of Religious Education before the 
Reformation* The re are many things along the 
line of Religious Education that is not in- 

m 

eluded in this short thesis but enough, is 
given to reveal some of the facts of religion 


before the great turning point at the time of 
the Keformation. Religion was not taught very 

d 

effectively in the early stages of Christianity, 
Mmn end women learned from the others about 

them*. Children were not cared for properly* 

I 

The application of religious principles was not 
practiced in the methods they used* It is my 
desire that the reader will make a more thor¬ 
ough study of these early conditions if he is 

» 

interested in Religious Education; this being 
only a guide* 

I I have endeavored to fiive a brief outline 


v: 


of the way religion was taught during tills 
period* A sketch of Ire-Christian religious 
education is given in the first chapter,then 
the next and following chapters take up the 
development and stages of Christianity* 

J/*iy this short work reveal to the reader 
the actual conditions before the reformation* 

L> - 

Hay it al3o give to him a desire to investi- 

a" 

m 

gate for himself and find out more about the 

subject. 
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Itoe Primitive State or 


The aAm of a primitive people was the 
Lotion of immediate wants• The young 


taught how to provide 


telf with the 


necessities of lifo»»food» clothing and 
ter* Hie religion was likewise viewed as a 
to the satisfaction of these physical 
• He was to learn how to deal with the 
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> In many cases 
his interpreter* The religion of the early 
savage was animism mid ancestry worship* As 
his life was undeveloped * so his religion 
was crude and supers titutious* 

A brief look into some of the ancient sys¬ 
tems of education will prepare our minds "bet¬ 
ter for the study of religious education in 
the early period of Christianity* One good 
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reason for such a brief study is in the fact 
that the early Christians had to adopt and 
use systems and methods then in use. There- 
fore, a glance at these systems will be neces¬ 
sary as a background for a clear understand¬ 
ing of Christian education. 

Religion did not start with the Hebrews, 

| If 

forerunners of Christianity# It Is said etexy 
tribe that has been discovered has possessed 
some form of religion. Their methods of teach¬ 
ing were of the simpliest sort. 

I® 

‘ r \ - - . 

"The Chinese and Persians have contributed 

( nothing and the Hindus but little to the de¬ 
velopment of Western education” (Kemp)# 

Altho religion is of Eastern origin* it 

(mine 

has not spread because it has failed to 
teach* How opposite is the religion of the 

West* Their religion has spread because of 

ft 

the fact that it possessed a missionary seal# 
”0o ye therefore* and mahe disciples of all 
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«he nations, teaching them to observe all 

s ' ■ * r * ; ' *. ? • 

me 

things I have commanded you" is the spirit 
and Vi a ion of Western religion* We shall 

*y 

9 ' * •" 

its spread and influence in a later chapter 
Confucius was one of the great religious 

9 ^ ** < ^ t4 ’ ** 4 ^ .* ^ ' "* r * ** ’’* • “ r ' ” y -er *•'*. •" 

educational leaders of the 


his Bystem was very low and 


I V? 


it has 


served as the foundation of 
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religion and Qov©rument for over 4,000 years• 
It has been so drilled into their national, 
life that advanced civilisation finds it hard 
to penetrate thru this cruat* Confucius fonsiu« 

or*- %f *• r ‘ + 

lated a system of laws and moral principles 
and a body of rites and ceremonies in harmony 
with it* Because of the disposition of the 
people the nation adopted it* The nation is 
organised on its plan* It also has served as 
the basis of all Chinese learning* 
r.erap remarks that the whole school from 
ths first grade to the higher education is 
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baaed upon the five classics and four books 
of Confucius. His sacred books set forth a 
system of morals described in detail. They 

recognise five relations which exercise the 

* 

five fundamental virtues—benevolence* justice* 
wisdom* politeness and good faith. Three of 
his precepts are (1) "Do not to others what 
you would not have done unto you• H (2) When 
you see the right* do when you‘know you 

A ’ V *. . . . # ^ ^ - * * • . 

are wrong correct it* (3) Kindness must be 

• « A. ••• u, a ea - ' * t; ♦ V“y V 4 . V-f 3 ^ <*♦ i f - ** - *:V * f 

repaid not injury. tt The sacred literature 
passes by the relation of man to his Maker. 

The system does not recognise a living God 
and controller of the Universe. Man is not 

’•» 4C** . ; 4 ^ v ., .* 'X ' r 

educated for his own sake. Women are not 

“X 

taught at all and not one man in twenty can 
read. The system has failed in its moral re- 
| suits. The study of the morals is for social 
distinction and not for betterment of mankind. 
India has developed a state system of educa- 
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tion financed in part or whole from the state 
treasury. Mission school© have accoropliohed a 
great work and are very Influential* 

India 

hut the largest part of the life of 
India is still Hindu. The religions, doctrines 
and practices embrace the whole social system. 
The main portion of their literature taught 
is sacred; and none is free from religious 
conceptions. In elementary schools there are 
religious exercises, hymns and prayers three 

m 

times a day. The higher education is very 
extensive and embraces sacred literature* 

1 

Caste 1 b taught in connection with religion* 

I 

Kven. today, the old idea of caste, man as 
a part of the machine without individuality, 
and Hindu worship predominate over all ex¬ 
ternal influences which have been carried in- 

' £ -* . ^ „ * - 

l. * 

to this country. " • 

Persia was different in some ways from the 
rest of the Bast. They cultivated little educa- 


e 


tion. There was no national system as in 
India and no laws like the Chinese* The Per~ 

ii s * 

si ana had a higher ethical value, than those 

pff : 

of any other ancient people, with the 
exception of the Jews* They were an 


outgrowth of the Aryan Hature Worship* This 
was a kind of spiritualisation of the old 

notion concerning the conflict of light and 

if" > 

V 

bareness* Their religion is called Zoroaster- 
ism after its founder Zoroaster* lived 

2,000 years before Christ* They taught one 

■- 41 

Supreme God, all knowing, as Creator and Sus¬ 


tained Opposed to him was an evil one Ahriman* 
The priests instructed the boys orally in the 
tenets of their religion* 

I believe this was the most favorable place 
for Hebrewism to have originated, Laurie states 
that the Persians had no image of gods, nor 
temples, nor altars, and considered the use 
of them a sign of folly* The religious idea 
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was the ultimate expression of the national 
life. It was ethical and free from idolatry. 


Egypt influenced Christianity only in an 
indirect way# The religion of" Jehovah, it 
may be stated, was taken into Egypt three 

* v .' *?'■ '' \ * ‘ " *■'. {'*' ?>," * ' ,y ' V *'* ’* •' ; 4' **a r *. .« - - *; 

distinct times: First, with the visit of the 
Children of Israel, second. In the first 
century of Christianity, and Third, in the 
third century by monastic ism. Egypt was in¬ 
fluenced more by Christianity than she in- 
fluenced Christianity, Yet a few facts of 
her religious ideas should be related. 

In Egypt the education was centered around 

B 

its religion# Their exercises were taken from 
I morals and religious works. The higher learn- 
ing was connected v/ith the temples, e*- 

Bgypt 

pec tally the priests* The education of 
the priests embraced a thorough knowledge of 
their religion, of ritual and ceremonies of 

■ 

m rals, iaws * mathematics, astronomy, astrology, 

v-: 

•ii-r 

«s g. 


a 


rhetoric and different forma of writing* It 
ia probable that some of their religious con¬ 
ceptions were of a high order which were re- 

x 

served for the priests* The religious educa¬ 
tion of the masses was not very elevating* 

Many of their ideas were derived from a primi¬ 
tive animal worship* The Egyptian boy* on the 

* 

spiritual side* was thrown in a powerful in- 
fluenoe* rt He breathed an atmosphere of mystery 

and awe and lived in the constant presence 

H 

of gods $ and in expectation of immortality 0 
(l*aurie) * 

The Phoenicans added little to the history 
of religious education* They were a commer¬ 
cial and merchantlng people. There is no evi¬ 
dence of any moral idea in their civilization* 
Their chief gods were the Sun and Moon* 

Xhoe- 

nica But they were an impure and cruel people* 
They tried to gain heavens f favor by lasciv¬ 
ious practices on feast days* The only valuable 
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thing left by them is the warning* .any other 

nations that are lost in sensual materialism 

* 

should take heed* 

- * . . /'■ \ *' ** *. r - •'./*;• fe- 

I Uch could he said about the religious ed— 

• i* \ 

c , 

ucation of the Hebrews but we do not have the 

' ■' • t 

apace in such a short resume of tills kind* 

The whole system was based on religious train* 

? ;. * 4 

ing. Civil authority was governed by religion, 
Kemp said, "The development of Hebrew nation¬ 
ality and the maintenance of Hebrew racial 
characteristics and eminences are the miracles 
of history* The nation was cradled in Bgypt, 
and received it© tutilag© in Egyptian 

lieDm* 

re&t> bondage, yet one of the most notable 
fact© of history is the marked contrast be¬ 
tween Hebrew and Egyptian religion and social 
organisation* The Hebrew religion was the one 
definitely monotheistic arid strictly ethical 
religion of antiquity and thru Christianity 
v * hiven inspiration and character to 
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nearly all that is noblest and purest in the 


highest types of modern civilisation** This 
quotation is long* but it is the answer to 


a certain type of destructive criticism which 
tries to explain Hebrew History by a process 
of development from a lower stage to a higher 
one, creating God as the system needs him* 

The hand of God stayed the Hebrews from the 
cradle. The critic, the new Beholar, must 
find another explanation than that the Heb*. 
revs obtained their instruction from Egypt. 
The above quotation gives satisfaction to 
the Christian educators of the fact that 


they know whence the noblest and purest ele¬ 
ments come* 

The Hebrew learned his religion as it was 
the will of God* The father was made the 
teacher of his children by commandment* Eater 
ihe priests were the educators, and next came 
tae prophets, instructing, representing the 
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highest intellectual and spiritual life* 

They established schools and developed preach¬ 
ers* During the Exile, there arose a new 
class of teachers, the Scribes* Pirst they 
were the copyists* Upon return Ezra organized 
them as the interpreters of the law. Author- . 
ity in religious questions was vested in 
them* They became the teachers of the masses 
and administrators of the law* 

Upon the return a new effort grew up to 
teach religion* The new institution that 
spread so rapidly was the Synagogue* The 
Synagogue was the place of worship and also 

r r 

performed the office of a school. Later the 
synagogue service was supplemented by a Bible 
school for adults and children* This was held 

in the synagogue in the afternoon* The Scrip- 

0 

lures were taught and largely coinraitted, es¬ 
pecially the law. A system of questions and 
answers arose for the understanding of the 
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Scriptures* 

The finishing of the education of the Heb¬ 
rews and their Influence here will be In ad¬ 
vance' of this chapter but it will give us a 
clearer vision of their work* The synagogue 
Bible school was supposed to have existed as 
early as 80 B* C* Elementary day schools were 

m j 

established in connection with them* They be¬ 
came compulsory about A* D. 64* The system 
called for one teacher if number of pupils 
did not exceed twenty-five* The pupils from 
five to tea studied the old Scriptures, 
ones from ten to f if teen, studied the Hlshna 
and if pupils continued they studied the 
Genura* The -Tishna was the traditional oral 
law and the Geiaara was the comments on the 
hlshna* They together constituted the Talmud* 

f 

This system was very narrow and limited it¬ 
self 1 to memory and formal doctrines, yet the 
Hebrew education was the noblest of all 
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antiquity. 

Hie Jews were the first to insist on ed¬ 
ucation of the whole people. The girl was 
taught as well as the boy. The hiiihest aim 
of a Hebrew father was to reax his children 
in the Jcnowledge of worship and service. Re¬ 
ligion was the central thet of education. 
Specific preparation was given to each child 
in the tabernacle service. Bit tie says* 9 It 
ever a people has demonstrated the power of 
education; it is the people of Israel.” The 
child, entered school at six. Scripture was 
taught to all and all were versed in relig¬ 
ious rites. 

Hie chief aim of Jewish education is ex¬ 
pressed by Graves; "The ehief aim of eduea- 
tion, therefore, was religious and moral, the 
building of character was looked upon aa the 
one goal to be achieved, and little stress 
was placed upon knowledge of any eort except 





- it — wii8 ;;;;L 

_ }ias drove 3 

, rental education. W 

gummy of - . t gave to West- 

I ,1 Hiring «hat the Orient e 

S 4 I will loot®- in substance. 

ern education. I « 

[ seven of tbe». -lass dis- 

I i. oriental education fostered cl,as 

| tinetion. 

2. it was non-pi*®S- re88 ^ Ye * 


tinetion. 

It was non-progressive; reached no 

er ideals and narked no advance is c^vil 
ization. 


3. It did not feel the need of trained 


teachers. 

I 4, -jiie importance of the individual was 

I ■ ' • 

I not appreciated; loan was regarded as 

I helon^ing to the state* 

5 . In general, excepting the dews, woman 

had no part in education* 

1 

6. In China the motive of education was to 
prepare for success in tills lixe; is 
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India, for the future life; in Persia, 
to support the state; in Israel, to re¬ 
habilitate the nation, and in Egypt,to 
I maintain the Supremacy of the Priests. 

7. In no case was the conception reached 
that the aim of education should be to 
emancipate all powers or the .man physi¬ 
cal» intellectual, moral and spiritual, 
The East made its impress ions upon civil¬ 
isation, especially religion. It added its 
customs and forms of worship. But that trans¬ 
mission from the Orient to the West reveals 
the unf oldlng of modern civilisation, Greece 
and Rome paved the outlet for Christianity, 
Greece gave the tongue and Home the 

Greece 

territory, These three grow together, 

in religion, education, politics and social 

life. 7 , will consider first Greece and her 
religion, 

ihe earliest Greeks brought with then the 
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Aryan roligion. It was drawn close to human 

life* Human life played an important part* 

There was no r>emetic fear, no Egyptian awe 

and no abasement of human personality* It 

was the worship of the beau tiful«*-*af art— 

the ideal in nature and hu*ian life* Their 

gods were not mere symljols of nature*s forces, 

but as found in Hellenic development, they 

* 

were n the perfect expressions of human thot 
regarding the powers that worked in nature 
and in man”(lauric)* Hegel says, r *Xt must be 
observed that Greek gods are to be regarded 
as individuals and not abstractions, like 
knowledge, unity, time, heaven, and necessity* 
The Greek gods express of themselves what 
they are. The gods are personalities, con¬ 
crete individuals." 

tr 

It is true the Hellenic mind possessed a 
vein of religious thot* Ideal forms seemed 
to satisfy their religious needs* The all- 
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prevailing god of the Greek was neither hens 
nor Athena, hut Apollo, whose chief Shrine 
was at Delphi, the center of Hellenic relig¬ 
ious unity. Hegel gives n The essence of the 
Greek religion is spiritual Itself, and the 
natural is only the point of departure* 1 t 
must he observed that the divinity of the 
Greeks is not yet the ’absolute f free—spirit, 
hut spirit in a particular mode, fettered by 
the limitations of humanity*” It is believed 
that from Homer’s time the Greeks recognized 
an absolute, supreme god among their Gods* 
Death and suffering was a deep considera¬ 
tion and problem for the Greek* There seemed 
to be a web of mystery spun around the Greek’s 
life* But they treated lightly the after ex¬ 
isting life with their imagination* This life 
waB the desire of theirs to live* **7he most 
recent Inquiries point to both 3emetic and 
Hametic element in the religion of the Greeks, 
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but the elements urerc thosaselves HeXXenixed 8 
i^auvio j • The Oriental fct&r of Ills god wbm 
not in the heart of the &reek. but the rela¬ 
tions was an easy, pleasant and friendly one. 

Sparta trained her boy & to be mood citizens 
and warriors, to possess control over their 
appetiwes. and to be honest* But n their cold 
cruox life to train soldiers to fight«»« 3 dd 6 d 
little to the world's eivili s^t ion*( K&mp ). 
a tIi6U8 \ ae about the sa?&e* Thoir gods were 
only used to strengthen tliemselvos Tor tills 
life. They worshipped before their special 
gy^anastio exercises of the day and at their 
festivals* 

When Alexander conquered the Kaet. * the 
C-reeta 'oeea/ie acquainted with the aaonothe- 
iam and moral earnestness of the dews, while 
the «iewa learned to appreciate the culture of 
the .rreeks” (Davidson) • So Judaism and Hel¬ 
lenism mingled and its influence will he 
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noticed in a later chapter* The Bri tannica 
states that Creek religion was gradual pene- 
trated by Oriental ideas and worship, while 
the result was an ever increasing mysticism 
and lenaency toward tone theism. “ The indebt- 
edneas of Christianity to Hellenicm is one 
of the iLoat interesting problems of compara¬ 
tive religion * n jhonroe says thru the gradual 
acceptance of the Christian religion and it© 
asodijTieation by Greek tiiot and the universal 
social or institutional structure added by 
the Homan people, the ooii^posite civilization 

m 

of medieval and modern times was produced as 
an out come of this cosmopolitan era** 

The Roman influence will be seen more 
through the development of Claris tianity. but 
ve want to give here a few of its early re¬ 
ligious characteristics* The Romans were very 
hiilike the Athenian©* They were proud and 

coarse-grained to the point of brutality* 


so 


they developed neither literature, philosophy 
nor art until they learned them from the 
Greeks. "It is evident that the history of 
Roman education is largely a continuation of 
that of the Greeks "(Kemp). Davidson in describ- 
ing the Roman religion says "The old Rom- 

Home 

an theology was a hard, narrow tmexpan— 
slve system of abstraction and personification 
which strove to represent in its pantheon the 
phenomena of nature, the relation of men in 
the state or in the clan, every act, feeling 
and incident in the life of the individual. 

It was singularly wanting in awe and mystic¬ 
ism. The religious spirit which it cultivat¬ 
ed was formal, timid and scrupulous. This 
shows a strong resemblance to the Spartans. 

Both secular and religious education were 
practical, and formal, but had no feeling 
hem. The individual himself played no 
part but waa onl y a part of the great 
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machine that worked for the state* 

Homan gods were mysterious beings with¬ 
out human power or feelings but constantly 
interfering with human affairs* n (Monroe)* 

Their religion was practical in that every 
thing was to be done in order* This f act is 
revealed when they adopted Christianity as 
their state religion* livery thing had a god; 
there was a god of fallowing of plowing* of 
sowing* of planting and so on for every form 
of activity of life* "Beliglon was no exalted 
f&ilh, no lofty aspiration after* virtue, no 
idealization of the beautiful* no attempt to 
reach the life of intellectual activity* or 
of contemplation* or of highest religious 
and ethical signif lance* e (lionr oe)* 


II 


RKLIGIOUS KDUCATIGH IH TUB BAHLY CHHISTIAH 
CHURCH—>TO 500 A. D. 

Christianity began and spread, by teaching. 
It is the teaching religion of the world. 
Henry H. Meyer writes in the Church School 
Magazine of Jan. 1924, "Christianity Is a 
teaching religion," and he continues, «The 
achievements of Christianity are ultimately 
educational accomplishments by means of which 
both the individual life and society come 
gradually to a fuller, higher self-realiza¬ 
tion and to an experience of life more abun¬ 
dant, " He goes so far as to say that lodern 
Western Civilization is largely a Jewish- 
Christian product. 

Jewis h Schools at the Time of Jesus. 

Judaism and Christianity are linked so 
closely that a distinct division is almost 


22 
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impossible* One grows out of Hie other. Christ¬ 
ianity wee cradled in Hie Jewish synagogues* 

The study of one naturally leads to Hie con¬ 
sideration of the other* The gradual develop¬ 
ment of Christianity in the first century 
and the way in which it was taught* may be 
studied through the Jewish Synagogues from 
the beginning* 

The Jews had always emphasized religious 
education* Xn the later they had the .synagogue 
schools* The Rabbis tell that between 30 to 
70 B* C» Simon ben Shetach* President of the 
Sanhedrin* re-established a system of relig¬ 
ious schools In conjunction with the local 
synagogues thru out Palls tine* making atten¬ 
dance at them obligatory* During the life of 
Christ teachers were appointed over provinces 
to tea*Jh in these schools* The evidence found 
in Philo, Josephus and the Talmud seems to 
show that this system of synagogue Bible 
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schools was a recognized f actor at the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian ilra* Trumbull thinks, 
"that the elementary schools of this Jewish 
By stem of public education were Bible schools 
corresponding quite closely with our own mod¬ 
ern Sunday School, is a demonstrable fact.” 

In these schools the child from five to ten 
was to study the Bible text only. After five 
years of work the pupil v^enturBd in help 
studies. Then the pupil from ten to fifteen 
would study the Mishna, i.e«, the unwritten 
osiac traditions with their rabbinical com¬ 
mentaries, and the Bible text* After a pupil 
had completed these two courses of study he 
was admitted to discussions on exegesis and 
details. These schools were held in or near 
the synagogue building at different seasons 
of the year* 

(Uarcus* Paedag. I. Israel. Vol. II pg.48) 
summarizes the rabbinical requirements on the 
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school question* Here is a short resume of 
it:- 

1. Teachers must be appointed in every pro¬ 
vince, district and city. 

2. The child six or over must be sent to 
school if physically able; must be instruct 
ed all day and part of night to accustom him 
to learn day or night. He vacations granted 
except afternoons proceeding Holidays or 
Holidays themselves. 

3. Only a God-fearing and conscientious man 
is to be engaged as a teacher* 

4* Neither an unmarried man or woman shall 
be a teacher. 

5. There must be a teacher for every twenty- 
five pupils; and assistant up to forty and 
then two assistants* 

6. Child may be sent to another teacher if 
reasons justify it. 

Trumbull states that there were a Bible 
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school for the community in connection with 
the synagogue , which were located in every 
Tillage of Palistine and Gentile cities beyond. 
Proper provisions were made for these sessions. 
Scripture study was very important. Sessions 
of the Synagogue and Bible schools, like the 
synagogue services, met on Bonday, Thursday 

V. 

and Sabbath, for the benefit of country people. 

i (a) Methods Used. 

The methods used was almost entirely in- 

n 

terlocutory or catechetical. The pupils asked 

|f 

the questions and the teacher would listen 

: 

and answer; not using the lecture method. The 

I • 

teacher would give his theme or talk and then 
the pupils would ask questions, de would ans¬ 
wer Tqqt parable or would often introduce the 
lesion by asking a question and having the 
Iflipils answer* This composed the discussion. 

The teacher realised his responsibility in 
asking questions was equal to that in answer- 
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ing them. Memory work was given special at¬ 
tention* Jesus as a boy was, in all probabil- 
ity. taught in one of the synagogue schools. 

He is also mentioned as teaching often in the 

3 

synagogues; "Jesus went about in all Galilee 
teaching in their synagogues, preaching the 
Gospel of the Kingdom. "(Matt.4:23). He prov¬ 
ed to be the greatest Teacher. He taught most¬ 
ly by parable. His Questions and answers were 
not surpassed; "And no man was able to answer 
him a word, neither durst any man from that 
day forth ask him any more questions.** laul 
had been a scholar in the Beth-ha-Midrash of 
Gamaliel, He was trained as a Teacher. After 
his conversion he taught in many synagogues. 
n ^aul and Barnabas tarried in Antioch, teach¬ 
ing and preaching the Word of the Lord** Act© 
15.35. Paul and Silas taught for three weeks 
in the synagogues at Thessalonica. i aul taught 
again in ***• synagogue at Corinth. Trumbull 
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stated that he 8 texted, a new Bible-school in 
•The house or a certain man named Titus Justus. • 
vhose house Joined hard to the synagogue." 

He taught here one year and six months» Again 
at Kphesus, he tried to teach in the synagogue, 
but later took the Christians out "in the 
school of Tyrannus r which "continued for the 
space of two years" Acts 9:1—10. 

(b) Adoption by Christians . 

The Christian church started its training 
in the synagogue. 

"The Christian Church was almost universally 
formed by a secession from a Jewish synagogue." 
( M i lma n. Hist, of Christianity, Vol III). The 
Church from its beginning, taught the Scrip¬ 
tures and had teachers for their work. The 
early preaching was more like teaching than 
our preaching. Haslett says, "During the 
greater part of the first century A. D. the 
home and the oral teaching in public, were 
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the two chief and probably the only kinds of 
religious instruction provided for the people.** 
In describing the subjects of this early in¬ 
struction he relates that"xaany of the schools 
had sacred biography, sacred history, Jewish 
customs, memorising of Scripture passages and 
i iblical doctrines—God, sin, grace, prayer, 
regeneration, resurrection and the like. The 
chief text books were the Bible, dialogue, 

Jewish history and religious poetry* 11 
This first century was the age of no in¬ 
stitutions of learning. The synagogue school 
was only for giving information and religious 
teaching. The Bible school was practically 
the same. Jesus went about from house to house 
w* in synagogue teaching. Paul taught in his 
bireu house at Rome to all who came to him. 
disciples met at each other's houses, 
ldren would gather around their teacher, 
have considered in general the synagogue 
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and the schools in connection with it. A few 
facts about the home will add to the educa¬ 
tional knowledge of this period. 

The ^omes were seats of religious training. 
Timothy is a good example to cite. The father 
and mother were the teachers. The observance 
of the religious practices provided training. 
Cope says "In the Jewish-Christian homes the 
child received instruction in Christian ideals 
and facts in the most effective manner . 11 
Their whole life centered about religion. The 
homes grew to places of early meetings of the 
Christians. Whole families would go to these 
early meetings. Parents would take the child¬ 
ren along. They met openly at first but later 
secretly for fear of persecution. They met in 
k°aes, barns, deserts, quarries and under the 
stars, and later in catacombs. Songs were 
Scripture of the Apostles wore read 
end much time was spent in questions and 
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answers* These early meetings were Informal* 
The preacher was the leader* The congrega¬ 
tion would ask hiss questions* This was their 
pedagogical method of religious instruction* 
They were at liberty any time to interrupt 
and ask questions* iluch ms the early devel- 
opr ent of the religious training* The Cate- 
chuaenuate, the Catechetical schools started 
in this early period* 

2m The CateehUKignaX Schools* 

15 The effort of this period was mainly di¬ 
rected to the convereion of the Heathen** 
(Fisher)* Before Constantine’a time Fisher 
said that it had spread to the Bast* West, 
South and somewhat to the Horth* Churches 
were established, officers trained and appoint¬ 
ed, tee heathen converted and trained* Coon 
Homan persecutions began to make their im¬ 
pressions and the Christians suffered heavily 
from them* It is very iisportant to note that 
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during these periods of persecutions, young 
Christianity did not stop to grow hut spread 
more rapidly* It became popular and men and 
women gave their lives for it* Others caught 
the vision of Christianity and it was taught 
secretly in homes* caves* deserts and eata— * 
combs* Jlany suffered imprisonment, torture, 
burning at the stake , some were tarred and 
feathered and then burned; they met death in 
all manners* 

In the sub-apostolic age, worship continued 
to be a spontaneous* living expression of re¬ 
ligious feeling* but by the end of the second 
century, from Irenaeus and Tertulli&n* new 
motives and another spirit became apparent* 

worship is looked on more as a service to 
God ‘ : (Wisher)* The spirit of training grew 
in the minds of the leaders* The Church Fathers 

to write upon religion for the aid of 
others* 
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In Alexandria the fusion of Greek philosophy 
find Christian philosophy “began, The Jewish 
lhilo had blended Plato f s teaching with the 
doctrines of looses and the prophets; by ''means 
of allegory the Cld Testament hod been roa&e 
to re-echo with a modified sound, the teaching 
of the greek schools of that* (Fisher)* In 
such communities the Christians multiplied. 

Here the Catechumens were instructed in doc¬ 
trine. Also in this environment * the Catechet¬ 
ical school developed itself into a theolog¬ 
ical Seminary, where abstruse points of divin¬ 
ity were handled and young men were trained 
for clerical office*’ (Fisher)* The Alexandrian 
theology was an attempt to adjust the rela¬ 
tion of Christian doctrine to reason and 
philosophy. It was the first effort to bridge 
the chasm between Christianity and the wisdom 
'-3 the Gentiles, Here, also, in this environ¬ 
ment heresies started* The heresies were 
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bitter enemies of Christianity "but at the 
game time they developed the doctrine of 
Christianity# I believed the reason for this 
Christian stability and growth thru the first 
few centuries of hard fought battles is well 
stated in Fisher's "Beginnings of Christian¬ 
ity," page 507"It is held by considerate 
inquirers of all schools that their faith in 
the Resurrection was the fountain of all 
their seal, the one chief source of their 
courage and activity. From this faith his¬ 
torical Christianity takes its start and 
derives its life*" 

The Qateehumen&te school, the Synagogue 
school and the Bible school are three schools 
Ter ? closely related to each other. The Catec¬ 
hetical school developed from them. The 
Catechumenate school was established for 
he instruction of those who were being pre¬ 
pared for baptism. It soon grew to be an 
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institution for tiie training of Children, 
candidates, and the heathen* 

As the Church began to extend i tself, it 
needed some sort of an institution for in¬ 
struction or the new candidates Tor church 
membership. A short period or probation was 
set. It was thought necessary at this time 
because Christianity was new and many per¬ 
sons desired to unite with it that were un¬ 
qualified, coming from heathenism. **THe de¬ 
mands were met by the gradual institution 
of popular instruction in Christian princi¬ 
ples, for dews and pagan proselytes, call 
*Catechumenoi T (Graves). Origan said that 
the course in thane schools was for only 

two years. Children of believers were later 

» 

trained in this v/ay; then the c our so was ex¬ 
tended to four* There were four groups of 
Catechumens; (1) The inquirers-— those who 
had just expressed their desire to enter 
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the Church. (3) The Hearers—those yfoo were 
admitted to part of the worship but had to 
withdraw after the reading of the stated 
passages and the sermon or exhortaion. (3) 

The rro3trate—those who Joined in the pray-, 
era of the faithful. (4) The Klect—those 
who wore ready for baptism and full communion 
of admission. As time went on a tendency 
developed to remain in the body of the cate¬ 
chumens indefinitely, in order that one might 
nov be guilty of sm after his baptism and 
he would not be able to enjoy salvation, ifeny 
put it off until shortly before death. 

"The Instruction of the Catechumens was 
carried on in the portico or some special 
portion of each church; and consisted in 
”«>ral and religious teachings, the reading, 
-ting and memorising of the Scriptures, 
together with some training in early psalmody" 
Uraves). Several meetingswere held during 
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the week* These were supplemented by relig¬ 
ious and moral training in the horse• The 
t&clier was known as the f Catechist* * Eg was 
trained Tor his profession* Graves thinks 
these Cateehuuaenal instructions become the 
forerunner of the parochial schools* 

The development of the Catechumen&te schools 
was M probably influenced by local conditions” 

(Schaf f-Hersog) • during Tertuliian’s time 
conversions had been forbidden and formal 
arrangements for such would Imre been direct 
rebellion* In Origan * & day* the Church had 
enjoyed a long period of peace; Catechumens 
were permitted to attend the services. This 
action and reaction withheld the rapid de¬ 
velopment of the school* It grew to about 
th© fifth century when great numbers were 
candidates for admission; then instruction 
©eased gradually and the Cntechumenate was 
^edueed for insaediate preparation of baptism. 
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infant “baptism started here* The rifcuaX ser¬ 
vices that followed grew to be outward form 
and instruction became less and less* They 
condensed the ritual finally to but a single 
right before baptism* 

r ihe method of becoming a Catechumen is 
given by Schaff—Herzogg in their Encycloped¬ 
ia of Religious Knowledge* Briefly summar¬ 
ized it was as follows: »»A candidate announces 
his desire to a deacon who informs the bishop 
or presbyter* He is investigated and if ac¬ 
ceptable, he receives preliminary instruc¬ 
tion and is then set apart by the sign of 
the cross by the laying on of hands— the eat 
adds with blessed salt as a Catechumen * For 
a while there was no special instruction but 
sharing that which the whole congregation 
&ets in the v Mlssa Catechumenoritzm* • After 
two or three years he may ask for baptism; 
enters the class of 1 Competentes ’ (last 
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*roup) a^icl hi* name is inscribed on the 
church list* Immediate special preparation 
is given by tHe bishop. He passes thru cer¬ 
tain ceremonies and finally is instructed 
in precise words of the baptismal creed* 

^ter learning this he is taught the herd’s 
Prayer* .then he denounces paganism ond is 
baptised the night before Eaater* The neophyte 
receives fur tiler instructions, and on the 
next Sunday* still wearing his white baptism¬ 
al robe, he takes his place among the congre¬ 
gation as a baptised Christian* He Joins In 
the recitation of the lord’s Prayer, and the 
prayer of the Children of Cod.* 

3 * ^he Cat echetical achooia. 

■die school at Alexandria was the earliest 
regular school for Christian teaching of 
leui evidence* (Cope)* This was a proper 
QJiU Gibing place for such schools to rise, 
ecause Alexandria had had a great intellect— 
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uul pa®^» Greek culture had been taught i n 
her school®. Her philosophy was forced into 
a philosophy that would meet the Jewish fhil-* 
osophy. A® remarked a toorrm, Philo united these 
two. So when Christianity needed a school 
of higher instruction Alexandria ms the 
place Tor such a school. We will see in the 
development of the Catechetical school that 

in many points it is similar to the Catechu- 

xnenate school. 

As long as the Christian Church was in 
Jewish communities It followed the plans of* 
the Jews, but in new territories varied meth¬ 
ods were used to instruct the Gentile. **As 
Christianity had no land of her own she adopt¬ 
ed different methods suited to each locality*' 
(Trumbull). Catechetical schools centered 
in places of learning. They were established 
toT old and young. Julian the Apostate, tried 
to stop the Christian schools and Christianity 


| 
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itself# "The Emperor realised that the con¬ 
tinuous life of Christianity pivoted on the 
school idea—on interlocutroy teaching of 

V 

the young—and that, if he could put an end 
to tliis line of Christian work, he could hope 
to check the permanent progress of Christian- 
ity" t irurrhull), Yet how slot? we are even to- 
dey to realise the importance of the teach¬ 
ing of children for the future development 
of Christianity* 

These institutions were for preparing 
Christian teachers. They were in many East¬ 
ern Churches from the second to the fifth 
century. They were different from th© Cate- 
chunenate school which were attached to the 
church for instructing the proselytes and 
children. ’’These Catechetical schools were 
intended to coiarounicate a scientific know- 
ie dge of Christianity* (Americana)* The 
first one of note appeared in the latter 
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part of the second century in connection 
with an Egyptian Church at Alexandria. This 
ana modeled after famous aohoola of Grecian 
learning. The exact origin is uncertain. Al¬ 
most all information is received through 

✓ 

Jerome* The early teachers, Pantaenus, Gle* " 
mnt and Crimen combined "Oratory and Music 
with the principles branches of theological 
study, exegesis, the doctrines of religion 
and the traditions of the Church" (Americana), 
mey distinguished between the popular relig-* 
ious belief and the Gnosis* Christian Theol- 
m was established as a science* 

At first this school was for adults, a 
Geological Seminary, but later it gave rec¬ 
ognition to children. Crlgen at eighteen, 

’ ent oat ^ 1?U the city and gathered children * 
0ri B * Mj y churchelie organized them 
groups for instruction* (Cope). He *?as 
s °on appointed head of the schools for children^ 



Ifcey started here to call them Catechetical 

% 

schools. This school eerred the cane purpose 
to a large degree as the Catechuraenate. It 
•as for those who were to be admitted to the 
church as well as for training. Its pupils 
•ere both adults and children. These pupils 
•ere Instructed both in Church doctrine and 
history of their faith. In these schools 
'the instruction was exceedingly careful, 
a-eteaatlo and graded according to the de~ 
relo^eat of the pupil, and his progress to- 
Wfd full admission into the church" (Copa). 

C * p * giT# “ a *lailar classification for theee 
eohools as you find given for the Catechu- 
“•Bate school, i.e. Inoulrars. Hearers. ,t» r . 
®®d the ileetfr - 

Ihe aathoda deed by the Catechetical 
varied sith the local char oh. H19 
etical instruction was eo popular that 
rly all ediffces *ere constructed for the 
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.IM.U.U mth.d. of t„ohl«. Trumb.u 

*”* <*>» Mo 

Ui. inttrlocutu, iwthod „o predominant in 

tiie early church. 

''' heSe SCl, ° 018 h6d fcr ^ir pupile children 
and adults of both sexes. Among their teach¬ 
ers sere laymen and women, The scholars were 
tau.;ht individually as well as in classes. 

3w subject-matter of instruction began with 

the Old Testament, story of Creation and went 

on to the most practical details of Christ- 

ian life, 

^9re were many other schools but they 
*ri~d little from the above ex^ple, with 
^ exception of the one at Antioch, *ahich 
Waa Afferent. Lucian is the rej>uted founder 
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of me Antiochian school of theology. This 
scjiool wuti more fully developed in the fourth 

[: 

century, but 3ehaff says, "the real founders 

1 

of that school are Diodorus, bishop of Tar¬ 
sus (379-394) and Thoodorus, bishop of Kop- 
suestia (393-428); both formerly presbyters 
of Antioch. ft This was not a regular institu¬ 
tion of continuous teachers and it ms not 

j - • • * . . 

a Catechetical school like of Alexand ria, 

I but a school of theology. Sehaff says again, 

"The characteristic features of this school 

I 

are attention to revision of text, a close 

m t’ . , 

tor . 

aulierenee to the plain, natural meaning ae- 
| cording to the use of language arid the con¬ 
dition of the writer raid police to the human 
factor. 0 It is different from the Allegorical 
method of Alexandria; it clings to the true 
scripture; it may be stated that this school 
horned around great teachers. These teachers 
were distinguished from Alexandrian school 

pS; 

1 

, 
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ty nure sober views of Christianity, a lit¬ 
eral interpretation of Bible, bolder dis- 
cuaaiona of doctrines. This sag one gf 
great early schools of 3peeial theological 
training, hit the «eotorian and 2 utychian 
Controversy ruined the school in the fifth 
century. Similar ones were established at 
li.essa in the third century but destroyed 
489 onti one then at siaii^a. 

35,686 schools began to spring up in every 
city of learning, Christianity b gar. to 
spread rapidly to the West from the second 
to the sixth centuries, Persecutions had 
scattered the believers. They taught Christ- 
ifuiity wherever they were driven. In thic 
-annor and by missionary efforts it had spread 
tJ ' e f 1 , ; tine it, into England by the sixth 
century. St. Gregory the Illuminator, of the 

cfr i 

established schools in Armenia 
Chri8tAani3 * Aing ham says "a camion 
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uttri^uted to the oixtli Oonoral Council of 
Co: ui tan tlno pi a, A* B. >330, which provides 
Uvs setting up of charity achoola in all 
country churches." in ail these la tor schools 
Bible text was the primary subject of 
study of teaching. Children memorized the 

Tcrlpturea. 

Christian! »y continued to spread in more 
countries and finally grew worldly. Changed 
methods were introduced and the Spiritual 
life declined, B-roudfit said, isiien “the oo- 
olesiastical spirit overcame the evangical. 
and the church grew—worldly, making more 
o, a splendid ritual than of a pure faith, 
and magnifying Church orthodoxy above vital 
Piety——catechetical instruction, of course, 
deciinod." (This quotation is from Trumbull*s 
" 8C tures on the Sunday School) 

defect# appeared in the teaching of Christ- 
1401 ty beginning, but the singular 
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influence of Christianity has never bean 
^uAxleci* Along with this growth in tiie 
church there was developing one of the strong¬ 
est institutions of the Kiddle ages, l«e», 
«onaetici«m, tfiich we will study in detail 
in a later chapter. 

Cope auwraariaes the following facts con- 
ceming the Catechetical school* 

1. The Catechetical students are those in 
preparation for admission into the Church. 

2. iiie course of study was roughly graded 
into two to four years. 

o. The subject-matter mis sacred history. 
•Jewisli customs arid memorising Scripture, 
Kristian doctrine and teaching of Jeans* 

•* The method of teaching was in classes; 
°?ten oy lawmen* women and also by students. 

The text-book malarial was the books 
° A ^ Testament, Religious poems and 
of the letters of the Sew Testament. 








General education grew up under* the Church* s 
cu*®» -t v ^ iixrst its cuiTicuiuiu iiius CixristiBR* 
Catechetical schools shov/ that Christianity 
tst* 3 not merely the friend but alec the sub¬ 
ject-natter of* education in the rcodera sense* 
ihe ^ew international Standard. Kncycbpadia 
eta ten that * Ihe history of* religious eouca- 
tlon has been bound up with that of* the con- * 
trol oi education by priesthoods and Churches* 
Again it reirorhs ”inasmuch as the citric vir— 
tues of tiie people are cul tivated and sanc¬ 
tioned by religious observances and beliefs, 
religious education had been of the greatest 
importance in developi ng cohesive and power¬ 
ful nationalities* “ "Wherever these early 
* 

schools went Christianity grew. It became 

^ ie - J>ex o n Viiixc.li the spread of Christianlty 
I ms built* 

® le early influence of Christianity upon 
education, life, government, sustains 
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and civilisation at largo can not even be 
estii?»ted« "Into the life of Greek Culture 
and intellectual activity of the Cosmopol¬ 
itan period, modified, supplemented, and 
extended as it had been thru adoption by the 
Homans, and into the life of Homan activity 
at its height of power, tho past its prime 
vigor and positive virtues, Christianity was 
introduced in the first century to spread 
with great rapidity to mouify this foreign 
world both in regard to tliot and to conduct, 
and then, on the otiler hand, to be itself 
profoundly modified as well," (Conroe)* It 
is evident that Christianity was influenced 
by Greek Culture and Homan Practicality. 
*** the first century wherever Greek cul- 
tUre * ent Christianity went also* This great 
luence is narked by the many heresies that 
r0#e during the first centuries of its hist- 
0ry ‘ Jiany of them attempted to interpret 
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Christian teachings in the light of the vary- 
ing schools of Greek philosophy. 

Christianity added a new ideal to raan*s 
education. This was the moral nature. A com* 
plots readjustment of social and educational 
factors occurred. The old idea of religion 
being connected and part of the state and 
politics, gave way and made religion a prac¬ 
tical thing. But soon paganism divided the 
early church leaders. Heathen Literature 
crept in and prevented advandement of ed¬ 
ucation. Christianity, outside Monasticism, 
vas almost lost* Monroe said that learning 
akost ceased to exist after the Catechetical 
schools and that there followed for a period 
of a few centuries known as the ’‘Bark Ages." 
during this period asceticism from worldly 
interests drew the religious people and those 
ihat desired to learn, away from the public* 
*heir influence was limited and the rest of 
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the people fell into moral debasement and 
ignorance. 

From the beginning Chrietianity recognized 
the brotherhood of raan; it raised woman, gave 
the child its rights. Equality became univer¬ 
sal. The actual social conditions were raised 
to a higher standard. Hew life existed v*ere 
ever Christian principles were planted. 
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pv attic KDUC/vIIOK BUHIiiO THE BARK ASKS. 

Monastic period of Christianity is one 
of the longest and most interesting periods 
in the history of the Christian Church* It 
starts from the age of the Gospels and stretches 
out to modern times. Its beginnings were small 
and feeble, but it grew in power and influence 
from the 6th century to the 13th century. With 
the on-coming of the Reformation monasticism 
declined. 

. 

The monastic life proper may be said to 
have started with the persecution of the 
Christians. Threatened by the sword of the 
Horans, the Christians sought shelter. They 
withdrew from the cities and lived a solitary 
life. Away from the city, they could live as 
they desired, meditating upon religion. The 
monastic ideal thus developed and finally 
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tfcis solitary life proved fit for the develop¬ 
ment of Christian character* Out of such cir- 
cumstonceo rose the great monastic orders of 

jatin Christianity* 

*» 

1. General Characteristics of Bonasticism* 

the characteristics of early asceticism 
lingered with monasticism thru—out Its entire 
history* At first* the rules were very strict 
and strenuous, hut during the development of 
the orders, asceticism, in its extreme form, 
heron to wane* The desire for the soul to 
separate itself from the world and draw near¬ 
er to God penetrated every form and order* 

The origin of many of the orders was in this 
manner. A man, more religious, perhaps than 
his fellows, would desire to reform the degen¬ 
erated members of his order, or people out¬ 
side the order, from the way they were living* 
He would not start with the idea of founding 
a new order, but would practice a peculiar 
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form of asceticism to educate his soul. He, 

K 

then, conceiving this idea withdrew from soc¬ 
iety and started living alone, practicing his 
peculiar form of asceticism. Others express¬ 
ed their desire to live with him, and thus 
lived the same ascetic life, after a gradual 
growth the little Vnd would seek disciples, 
iiiey grew rapidly at times because the age 
was committed to the ascetic ideal. Monks 
were obtained easily. Before many years had 
passed the disciples probably selected the 
founder as their guide and Superior. This 
called for a vague organisation. The Superior 
became the teacher, and later with others 
helping, new candidates were instructed in 
this religious manner of life. In some such 
manner many of the early practices began and 
the orders became religious educational in¬ 
stitutions. 

I 

?he Encyclopedia Britannica says concerning 
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flonasticiora; "It la a system of living which 
oves its origin to those tendencies of the 
hunan 30ul which are sunned up in the terms 
of asceticism and mysticism,• We see by the 
above statement that asceticism played a very 
fundamental part. First this mysticism ia 
closely allied to asceticism. We can say of 
it that mysticism is the craving for union 
of soul with Diety. The mystic wanted to 
separate himself from the world, in solitude 
and to bring himself into union with the Diety. 
Thus away from the world and sin, he educated 
and trained his soul. The same authority de¬ 
fines asceticism in this manner, "Asceticism 
is the effort to give the effect to the hank¬ 
ering after an ever-progrcssive purification 
of the soul and an atoning for sin by renunci¬ 
ation and self-denial in things lawful." 

the relation of monasticism practiced by 
these early religious seekers often in such 








_ ____ _ _ _ .'..- 
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ft crude manner, to religious education, is 
obvious litliout the modern curriculum and 
nttliods of teaching, the orders tried to put 
into practice v/hat they deemed to he right* 

It must 1)6 admitted that these practices went 
to the extreme. Fven the ascetic life became 
very corrupt. Yet this was their my, in the 
beginning of training themselves along re- 
ligious lines. These practices were developed 
even before the editing of many manuscripts, 
and many centuries before printing. Thus, 
they were passed on orally and were developed 
by inner-thot and by activities, !teny of 

these practices grew into . customs and these 

* 

customs became the rules for developing the 
Religious life. But this fact roust not be 
lost sight of in sympathizing v/ith these 
ascetics, that though they started out to 

% 

fulfill that hankering after an ever-progres- 
sive purification and self-denial, monasticism 
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jagenerated during the Middle Agee, into 
that vm in many places the irost corrupt and 
daanable life that the Church had seen in 
her history. 

Along with asceticism as a general character- 
istic of monasticism there is also the three¬ 
fold vow. At first the vow was very simple, 
being merely a pledge to live the secluded 
life, but later it came to have a very im¬ 
portant place. Chastity was the first require¬ 
ment. This ideal was early a part of Monastic- 
iac and it was the first thing emphasized. 

It can be said fairly tliat at least a mild 
L'onaeticism started within the Apostolic Age. 
-any claim that the way Jesus and his Apostles 
lived was s mild form of monastic ism. It is 
«ell known that men arid women abstained from 
E&rriage in the first century for the Gospel’s 
sake. Chastity grew with the eremitical and 
ccncbitical life until all orders, examined 
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bv the writer,embraced it. Its importance 
?l° ce C rew alon S »*th the spread of the 
mastic orders. The idea of chastity develop¬ 
ed, too, fr0B1 bein £ a very simple part of 
the vow, until it ms expressed in a three¬ 
fold Banner. The first aspect, virtue, was 
eeocntial from the beginning. It played an 
important part in developing the religious 
nature. Pure thot3, clean thinking and right 
action go to make up the religious diameter 
whicli Jesus demanded, yesterday, today, and 
forever, The monks sought to refrain from 
all things that would turn the appetite a- 
gainst virtue. All things with relation to 
the opposite sex were excluded from their 
lives. Celibacy, the second phase of chastity 
was practiced from the time St. Antony of 
%pt. To go hack into the formulating period 
of monasticism some sanction from the Bible 
w&s thought to he found in the fact that some 
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oi the apostles were not Married, Paul ap¬ 
proved of marriage, but for some he said it 
*aa not good if it hind rod them in carrying 
the Gospel* iho third part namely the vow to 
do these tilings Wiis added with its full sig¬ 
nificance lator# The vow at first was simple* 
Those taking it pledged theme el yes to live 
the &ion&8tic life and* to cultivate chastity# 
iiiia pure clean, manner of life of the begin- 
ning was often departed from in the Middle 
A^es# Vice ims common, unclean living was 
dominant, and the ioorals were at the lowest 
ebb in Curietian history# 

Poverty, the second jjart of the vow, is 
equally as important, as the first. The orders 
took &3 their author! ty for complete poverty, 
Jeau8* words to the Rich Young Ruler, *Co 
ae ^i all that thou hast and give to the poor." 
; t. Antony ana St. Pachomius practiced poverty 
ar4 it continues today. The monks were not 







to possess any personal property or 
10 t&n any interest in such matters. I t was 
tfetir business to seek and cultivate the re- 
ligiou® life, trusting to God to feed them* 
jfcii rule of poverty has various interpreta¬ 
tions as will be seen in the history and 
practices of later orders, Xhe monastery in 
which members of the orders generally lived 
was an agricultural institution* .The monks 
worked for the monastery and thus provided 
food for all* But in their ascetic practices 
of eating, it did not require very much food 
for them. This refraining from orming any 
property and living in poverty Went, like 
the other characteristic, to the extreme* In 
its extreme form it may be seen in the Fran¬ 
ciscans which will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

-he last part of the vow-obedience-was not 
added until later* It was in a fruitative 
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£ ro^ the third to tlit ulxth century 
I «u«n obedience to superior authority became 
j gr*»tly emphasised especially in the lenedic- 
iilne order • Comi lets obedience was required 

of all monk*. 

I The relation and contribution of these as¬ 
pects of monastic ism to Religious Education 
will be brought out in the discussion of the 
orders# i£aeh order jyiade its peculiar contri¬ 
bution* *itli all the faults and errors already 
referred to monastic ism added much to religious 
education# The Bible teaches temperance and 
abstainence from excesses. Asceticism develop¬ 
ed from such principles as the various orders 

developed asceticism was made more extreme 

# 

and so became a itinuerance instead of a help, 
but it taught tiie centuries that people would 
sacrifice, society, property, friends, kin and 
•ven life, for the gospel message. We have to 
admit that monasticism was far from what it 
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I ihould hove been# It, with other causes, kept 
| Christianity in the background for many cen¬ 
turies* it was by many looked upon vdth horror# 
yonks inaae the common people almost hate 
Christianity. But throughout the development 
oi i onaoticism mingled with heathenism, pagan¬ 
ish and corruption, was the golden thread of 
a genuine religious purpose and service* Today 
n reap the grain that was sown with the tares# 
In spite of all their ascetic practices; pov¬ 
erty, living in caves, begging for physical 
suatainance, separation from the world, fana¬ 
tical customs and late corruption the mfcnaster- 
ies propagated learning, cultivated a type of 
religious life and preserved those priceless 
manuscripts of the gospels from which we to- 
*ay» if we will, may secure a saving knowledge 
of Jesus the Christ, the Con of the Living God. 

2# Eastern Ilonas tic isra# 

Eastern monastic ism includes that of the 

L^. 







ciuwtrie* of j.&ypt, Palestine, 5yria, Asia 
al:»r and Cireeoa. Bonasticism developed in the 
jAtt before any protji'wa was made in the West* 
.alostine vas a center of monaaticism until 
a jout the Vta century when Constantinople come 
ii »..i> i 01 efront. me monastic life proper how~ 

erer began in iigypt about toe last half of toe 
third century. 

hie cause of toe new movement which 
lar^e numbers desert the world 1 b order to lire 
&& ascetic and contemplative life in the desert 
iisti been sought, on Jerome's author i ty, (Vita 
I Pauli, 1} in the Becian persecution; but his- 

I torical proof is lacking-- Keim's theory of 

I the influence of neo-platonism is equal un- 
tensile; though this system undoubtedly af¬ 
fected the Church, it can not possibly have 
I teen a determining factor in the growth of 

I *»nasticisa t and it could not have had a 

Eft 

peeialiy strong influence upon the rural 
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opuiation of thm Xhebuid. The real cause of 
ta* monastic movement is to be nought in the 
development of the Christian ideal•** (Schaff- 
iiarsoi ’ o j&ncyclopedia of Heiigious Kd*) The 
author of the article just quoted continues 
to point out that the distressing social and 
political circumstances of h&ypt, contributed 
to the increase of Christian heroism* He also 
claims, that the principal motive of Christian 
aonasticism was the desire to attain everlast¬ 
ing happiness and moral perfection by escape 
from the world* In a footnote he gives as a 
reason ior monastic ism a doctrine common both 
to advanced and to some primitive religions, 
that the v/orld or flesh is evil and that per¬ 
fection in the religious life io attained by 
retirement from the world. Undoubtedly, how¬ 
ever, the persecution of the Christians con— 
triouted somewhat to the growth of monastic ism. 
A people who are scattered because of religious 
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convictions, will ft roup themselves together 
in foreign countries and carry on their re-* 

I ligious practices. A modern example of this 
I it to be found in the case of some Lutheran 
| bodies that settle in communities in the 
j United States and carry on their religious . 
services in the German tongue. They mingle 
together, retaining the customs and manners 

f... 

of former days. Thus also the early Christians, 

I as individuals or as groups, desired to main- 
tain their faith and practices. They found it 
duficult to do so. in foreign countries. 

I Therefore they with-drew from the foreign 
I society and mingled with fellow Christians, or 
observed their practices alone. 

(a) Pr e-Chris tia n and Ear ly Christian 
Monasticisnu 

The Greek mysticism and asceticism of their 
I Glorious-Age" never produced a monastic system 
ai-ony the Jews, wither in Judea or in Alexandria. 


L 
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I 

i There wore, however, certain monastic orders 
aocng the Jews. The Kssenes in Judea, before 
jchriet, lived a fully organized monastic life. 
B* eame may be said in regard to the Therpeu- 
[ tae in the neighborhood of Alexandria. The 
|,article in the Britannica maintains that this 
i. pre-Christian monastic ism hod little if any in¬ 
fluence on the rise and develop*.nt of Christian 
Bonasticianu 

Some writers think that the origin of Chris- 
tien Honasticism was in the Gospels. They 
quote Jesus* words to the Rich Young Ruler. 
«t.l9:21 "If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
ahalt have treasure in heaven: and come and 
follow me." schaff disagrees with this inter¬ 
pretation of the passage. There are those who 
■ointain that Jesus lived a monastic life and 
thecas undoubtedly a monastic touch in his 
811,161 living. But only at times did he 
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withdrew from society* Xiie Gospels clearly 
L,iow that he associated. mingled with and 
I fciiU&ht the fikultitULiis* ile ut6 lieartly and 
graw normally• One wonders If Jesus had prac¬ 
ticed the ex or erae asceticism as developed at 
a later date, whether It vyould have been 

iI B poB3ible for Hi m to have stood the great 
strain uiiuei wjiich he iQU3t have lived* Jesus 
vaa not monkish nor did he possess the spirit 
or the Cenobite* lie mingled with the common 
people who "heard him gladly, lie ate with pub¬ 
licans and sinners? "The Apostles did not 
live a heniit life; neither did the early 
Ciiri3timi3. There is no authority for the con¬ 
tention that they did so*' tBitol«Theol«& iuccles* 
^cy.) Ilonas tic isxa was at least in part, a 
[ modified form of heathenism* The lover pagan 
religions had many practices similar to the 

| inoiia8tics* But there were high motives as well* 

- 

TocuUae of so much sin in the cities, earnest 

E * 

I 
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3 ouls sought a place to live spiritually* 

» 

Again, because or the persecution plus this 
ain, v?e find 843 early as irii&dle of the second 
century, people living single lives, but no 
unioi.s* A quotation from the Britannica here 
explains boat the true situation: "Practice 
of (asceticism asserted itself at eji early date 
in Christian life* l!ari and v.omen abstained 
from carriage, from flesh, meat, from use of 
intoxicating drinks end devoted themselves to 
prayer, religious exercises and worits of Char¬ 
ity. first, this was done in their homes. In 
time the tendency tc withdraw troru society 
and give oneself 'Wholly to the practice of re¬ 
ligious and a3cetical exercises, 3et in; at 
*»ny rate in Egypt, at the middle of the third 
century, it was the custom for such ascetics 
live in solitary retire^oent." Credit has 
fcoea given to Ct*Antoiay (Anthony) as the 
father of Christian jboxius ticisxu* He spent 
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twenty yearn in seclusion. He was asked by a 
group of religious people to come forth and 
orftonitse once tic life* Compliance to this re¬ 
quest took place in the first years of the 4th 
Centujy. This act most be regarded as the in¬ 
auguration of Christian Ifonaoticism. 


Rpt 

m' 


(b) i.gyptia n konaaticiaa 
(1) The Mo nasticiam of St.Antony 
st. Antony founded his system of monastic ism 


♦ 


about A.ii.300 in Kgypt and it prevailed there 

W; 

until the middle of tJie fifth Century. The 
jnenbers of tne order lived in deserted places 

Hr * 

that fringed rivers in monastic habitations. 

Pi?;. 

Sometimes they lived as hermits* sometimes 
several monks lived togethex*. The more general 
practice, however, was the hermetic life. The 
two great centers were at Hitria and Scete. 

The system was largely voluntary. There was no 
organised community, no living according to 
rules, as developed later. Their life v/as semi* 
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m 

eremitical* Near Nitia St. Antony and hi© dis- 


c iplea would gather on Saturday and 'Sunday for 


Church. Kach 


tween prayer and work. The strictest discipline 


tn their ascetic practices prevailed. 


(2) The llonnsticlsm of St.Pachcmlus 

w * ~*0» 'Kri m# < tm wgi i ■ mi um ■ 


There was existing about the tine of St 


Antony, another monastic!©m of a very different 


kind in the southern part of liigypt. St.Pachomiuc 


established the first Christian Cenobitisn and 


the first monastery. At his death 346, he had. 


established nine monasteries for men and women. 


in Abysinnia. Their life was ceno’oitical, reg« 

I 

ulated by minute rules and was highly organis¬ 


ed for their time. Work was an intragal part 


of the life, and was under taken for its own 


sake and not as an occupation. This character- 

% 

iatic was introduced into many later orders 


and plnyed a large part in monastic activities. 
This marks a distinctly new ideal" (Britannida ) 


Hr 


A 
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Bonftoticiara, nt.f-fcchoiRius created the first 
[gli^icus Order. w Abbots w^st placed at the 
Mad of each monastery and the abbot of the 
lead monastery was the superior over all monas¬ 
teries. Egyptian monasticiam began to decline 
X tiie end of the fifth century, at the begin¬ 


ning of the Mohammedan occupation* 


V 

\ 


\ 


Knn r ’Sticism went from Egypt to the peninsula 
of inai. Then in a few years it spread to 
Palestine. One of St.Antony’s disciples estab¬ 
lished a monastery at Gasa near the end of the 
fourth century. Another was established at 
Bethlehem and one on the Mount of Olives. Ho- 
*&8ticisn spread from Palestine to Syria. 

Jerome names as one of the pioneers at Odessa, 

R certain Julian, a contemporary of Julian, the 
A POBtate. Also Ephraen Syrua was one of the 
celebrated ascetics of this region. He was born 
°* heathen parents and had run away from home 
^cause of an inclination to become a Christian. 
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ic cR' 3e t0 '* cli riati»n eornrunlty and recaived 

| .rainin'!- ha to oanhood ho hecane 

I ^ 

r«ry orthodox. He then settled in Odessa tn 
3&T> ‘lived a© a hermit in a cave* oarnost* 

( ly 3 tody ins* and preaching to hie fellow Uonks.* 
Colonies of hermit* flourished in 
the neighborhood of Antioch in the niddle of 

the fourth Century. Jerome stayed there as a 
hermit from 373 to 380♦ 

There was a peculiar ascetic order which be¬ 
gan in northern Oyria about this time called 
*illar Saints". This order beerune very common 
i“ the - ifth century. "The most celebrated of 
iue Pillar Hermits w *±3 the Simeon 8 tylites, 

39 -459. Bom in Northern Syria, expelled 
ti0fi ®osastary for excessive austerities, at 
thirty years of ege he mode hir/wslf a pillar 
| ®* x iest high end took hia abode upon it. He 

* n&9 P*Hore and 30 by the end of ten 
^ A3 ^ le 3 tand reached sixty feet. He lived 
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on tills pillar for thirty years without ©Ter 
descending* A loader enabled hie disciples to 
trace him food* From here he preached and 
taught. 11 (Britannica). 

Because the Asiatics loved asceticism monos* 
ticisja spread rapidly* The monastic life 
largely took on eremitical form, and today 
Syrian end Armenian Honks are to be found 
dwelling in caves and desert place**, given 
wholly to tile practices of austerity and con- 
tenplation* 

(c) Greek Monas tic isra 
fonasticism began in the fourth and fifth 
centuries to take root in new territories* It 
had spread from Southern Kgypt through the 
countries to Norther»Syria, and to parte cf 
the Orient* In the fourth century it spread 

into Asia isinor and to. Greek territory* Ifeuny 

* 

very fanatical leaders established monasteries* 
An outstanding leader was Basil of viaam one 
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writer orya—- "Hon&eticiBm, domesticated 

ly Basil, the Great. in Cappadocia.” (Bchaff- 

Herrog-) Basil* • work In the develolament of 

B cn?-stie Ilia vas epoch—«>aking. He had two 

* 

Julies, a longer and a shorter one, which are 
known by his neme. while they are catechisms 
cm monastic virtues and duties rather than 
fcnsc! rules, they ere today the only standard 
of monastic ism in the Greek and Slavonic 
Churches. 

Eustathius of Gehaste was the first to in¬ 
troduce monastic-ism into Creek Christianity 
in Asia Minor* about 340* St .Basil, adapted it 
to Greek and European ideas and needs. His 
plan was me*re like that cf Bt.Pachomius than 
that of Antony. St.Basil was strictly op¬ 
posed to practices of eremitical life and ex- 

* 

cesuive asceticism, and he favored the necess- 
xt * labor. Those XSjnes laid down by him 

h&ve continued in Greek monastic ism. The Idea 










of #01* 

tiinal 


ha8 decreased to a life more d#T«- 
3 nd full of contemplation. 


igjfore it.Hssil 


established hi a 


system. 


he 


visited monasteries In Bgypt and Syria. He 
the excessive bodily austerities of these 

{J'eW W 


3 yatw*• ^ T P° n hiB M ^ urn organized a m€m- 
sstery at Neo-Caesarea, in Pontue* He declared 


cenobitic&l life superior to the eremitical* 
Fastings and austerities were not allowed to 
interfer with prefer end works* Hie monks had 


common prayer, seven times a- day* ■*hey also 
had conrton meals* Their life consisted of con— 
templet ion, prayer, reading the Scriptures and 
heavy work* Such wes the religious training 
they received in St.Basil*s systera. Beth his 
longer end shorter Buies were cat^chiUBS about 
the Spiritual life tmd not regulations for a 


forking correntmity. The monks did not take any 
70We tut n Cbei ienee, personal poverty, chastity 
-denial,etc. were enforced. n (Britannlea) . 
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He added another feature to the monastic 
practices; hoys were taken into hie monaster¬ 
ies. They received a literal education but 

j 

?;ere not required to become monks. 

Greek monastic ism made no change for four 
centuries. About 300, Theodore became abbot 
of tiie monastery of the Studium in Constanti¬ 
nople. He set out to reform his own monastery 
end to restore the primitive vigor of the 
spirit of 3t.basil. He drew up constitutions, 
in addition to St*Basil ? s,and afterwards co¬ 
dified them, ills efforts gave nm life to mon- 
asticisn at Studiuia and the reform spread thru- 
out the rest of tiio Greek Empire* 

Ihe constitution provided for a system of 
officials that superin tended the various <ie- 
partmenta of the monastery. Liturgical Ser¬ 
vices took up considerable portion of tlio day. 
The m&iniag time was divined between reading 
and work. The copying of Creel manuscripts wao 
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one of the great pieces of work done by the 
members. They then became familiar with the 
.scriptures by copying them and received a 
genuine religious education through their 
work* Not on.Ly the monks that cox>ied the man** 
uscripte thus learned, but others whom they 
told about tlie sayiiiga of the Scriptures. 
Classical and ecclesiastical manuscripts of 
antiquity were also copied. In addition to 
the copying, literary and theological studies 
were persued. ystieism of Pseudo-[Dionysius 
wa3 cultivated. Their life, tho simple, self- 
denying and hard, was not one of extreme 

austerities. 

•me educational aspects of monasticiam, es~> 
peciaiiy ttione relating to religious education. 
b68:iU t0 dev eiop from the early Hie of prayer 
404 !3011 te)apl;ition. Definite study «aa later 

Waamied. The work turned froia the agricultural 

to * 

’iat oi intellectual ueveloprsent. The life 
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t 5 not one of extreme austerities and punish- 
^ u t8 but Ufa® *or« fitted to spiritual growth. 
j £C e 3 olvc practices of physical punishment 
•,?ere set'll to destroy mental v i tel i t.y , thus 
; tvking *® n unfit for the best mental end 

i 

spiritual life* 

The Church by now had grown to the West, I 

~ ■ * » . ? 

Cluyscotom, Basil, Ambrose, and Augustine had 


given their conui’ibution to Church history 
ruxl education. Hie Ficene, end Ch&lcedon 


Councils had added great doctrinal questions 
All tC this was available for study by the 
occJx. Along with these additions thev re« 


ceived training in other ecclesiastical and 
fteclogical problems* 

• * * ‘ , > M 

*he monks of the eighth century were divided 


into two classes* the choir-monks and lay- 
“±oiaer?3. Hie life of the choir monk was taken 


1l VS 


* Church services, private prayer and 

^ % * % __ 

•way. The lay~bro there did the external, work* 
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tiO 

,, «r. •noourneod to appro** 
co amnion ire^uentl^ * 

•""* **“ ’“ a “* **•«• «nW or ,. re8t 
• MfU4 *— °on«t*.tl, wrto to 

*“ rt Atlioo. Thw rtout 90 ,j on for f()0r 

turt«8 jnonaateriea c.rev ;( . ro ., __ - 

numbers* 

Lilian manaetioiaa aproad t*m Greece to 
Italy and to Russia. Rufinus had trusted 
St.r.aall’8 rules into Latin (e 400) and they 

Ucme Uie rule ° r life in certain Italian 
osnasteries; St Benedict refers to "The Ifcile 
of our holy Father Basil-. The writer of the 
article- in the rx’itanjiioa believes t'iat 
enedict c'^ed aorc to St.lasil tlian a*xy 
other aon*. stic Xc/^iax'itor** 

sixth and seventh centuries Gx»eo3c 
aonaaterieo appeared in Boroe* South Italy 
Sicily • bur Ins the Saracens and Arab in— 
TL3i0/i « of eitdiwh, nintii and tenth ccnturiee, 
of fugitive /aenks peurad Into Southern 





. Aly from Greece and Sicily. By middle of 
oontury ^asilii^n ijona^t^ri^o of 
I poople laud opr cud to Horae# From Here 

ossa 3C,nw 01 our valuable Greek ina-iuscj*ipt.3« 

[ fhi3 3 *A e ordor too, spread as far In the 
eA ai,ern direction. The first monastery In 
i Rossis «a3 established at Kiev about 1050. 

* i 

jjofore the »orld bar there tiers about 400 

( monasteries for men and 100 for women, in the 
Russian juupire. fne uree& monies helped greatly 
in the evangelisation of the Slave. There are 
now about 100 monasteries in the Turkish 
I tapirs. 

Ihe basilica monastic ism developed three 
iinda of monasteries* The first, the CenoMa 
proper, is characterised by the full monos tic 
eomon life. In the idiorrhytomic type the 
isonka use their private means to live by, and 
| fc ey lead general migratory and free kind of 
monastic life, fixe Uxird ia called the auras. 
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jj, 8 members lived a aemi-erernitical life 
-^inly 8* v ® n <levot i°wal and contemplative 
exercise 0 * Their Church services were of ex- 
length. The intellectual study was little 
and the manual labor almost disappeared. 

3. Western I lonastiniam 

the knowledge of monasticlif e was introduced 
into nee tern Europe by 3t. Athanasius about 340 
342. Athanasius in 337 was restored to his 
see from which he had. been deposed. After the 
death of Constantine the younger, Athanasius 
to 8 again deposed in 341. In the meantime he 
betook himself to Rome, where Pope Julius de- 
dared, his innocence in a synod held in 342. 

He remained in Rome until 347. On this trip it 
is claimed, he introduced Ilonas tic life. Be- 
oaaee of his position and influence ^any monks 
came with him. 

eatem monasticiara was patterned after the 
%Ptian model, the hankering after eremitical 
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life, 81,14 the practice of extreme bodily 
^gteriti® 8 * v/flQ Q oon discovered by 

jjonk* that the Egyptian manner of monasticlsm 

t 

vjjs not suited to the climate of southern 
Kurope* The monks required more food, better 
Heitor and more clothes. By the end of the 
fifth century institutions were disorganised. 

4 

Thus monastic ism was quieted until St .Benedict 
effected and laid down his rules, which led to 
the development of one of the most influential, 
if not the most influential, of all the monas¬ 
tic orders. 

(a) Rise and Early Development of the 
Benedictine O rder . 

St.Benediet, the great organizer of western 
monastic!am, was born in J<usia, 430, of 
wealth parents. He was educated at Rome, but 

at seventeen he determined to devote himself 

♦ 

to monastic life. He fled from Rome and re¬ 
turned to the desert of Subiaco. There he shut 
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jdntfclf up 1® a dismal cave where he remained 
f 0 f three years unknown to anyone, except a 
jjonlc, Roraanus, vdio let food down to him by a 

i , 

rope. Hie fame spread and he was called to be 
ebhot of a neighboring monastery* Crowds flock** 
ed to hear him preach* His hearers grew to be 

K: * ~ - • 

bis disciples and shortly, at least twelve, 

monasteries were erected upon the one spot* 

Then he was compelled to move to J.'onte Cassino 

b: ,. ' * • 

from which center the order spread thru—out 
Surope. St.Benedict died about 543* Dupin 
thinks the "Rule of St .Benedict" (Hegula Mon- 
achorum) is his only work extant which is 
I truly his, 

I 

Thus "Subiaco in Abrussi was the cradle of 
the Benedictines". (Britannic©,)• Here, as 
stated, Benedict established twelve normster- 
ieB and then migrated to Monte Cassino where 
he eatablished the monastery which become the 
Center of his spreading rule* Monte Cassino 
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^ sacked by the Lombards about 539 or 590. 
en the monastic Community came to Rome. Here 
fas established in a monastery attached to 
Lateran Basilica— in the center of the 
ecclesiastical world. Out of this monastery, 

writers in the Knc.Brit. claim in 596 St. 

» 

Augustine took monasticism to England, the 

' » 1 ''.. , - . . 7 ; 

first country outside of Italy where Benedict 

tioe life ess introduced. During the seventh 

* • 

century it wtxs introduced into 6ouX» 

English monks carried it into German lands 

about the eight century. The Irish Rule of 

Columban was absorbed by the Benedictines dur- 

ing the same century, it became the only rule 

and form of monastic life thru-out Western 
Europe. 

3 1..Benedict started his order with two 
^inating aims in view. The first was to 
®lindnate from monastic life the Oriental 
a8c etici B m and extreme bodily austerity." The 






>=, .v>- v.-T* 


r as 

’«* * 

B ecottd was to "put down the spirit of T vie*. 

i® * contend for superiority, among one 
pother and live under a rule.* The indivi¬ 
dual was to be sunk in the community life. His 
iule to 8 a new creation in the history of snn* - 
uBticism* "It supplanted all other Monast ic 
rule 3 In .iCstern Europe and for many centuries 
waa the only form of monasticism in Latin 
Christianity." (Britannica). 

The object of the Benedictine monks was 
like that of other monks—— the sanctifying of 
their souls but they sought to do this by liv¬ 
ing a community life. St .Benedict defines his 

monastery as "a school for the service of the 

/ 

lord". His rule introduced law. order and 
stability. He Joined monk and eommuni ty to- 

v . . fc 

sether. 

v ^ * » . . — . •> 

Catholic lincyc 1 o pe dia gives a very 
8°°<i discussion of the Rule of St.Benediet. 

^ win be well to give a fairer complete 
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^ 0cr ipti° n of this rule because we are con- 
c0 nied chiefly with what was taught and how 
Christians lived. His rule was written in 
10 w Latin vernacular, thus, making it possible 
for the common people to read it. this rule 
Barks a turning point in the ^tiole trend of 
monastic ism in the West. n His rule consisted 
of a carefully considered combination of old 
and new ideas. The Rule consisted of 73 Chap- 
tors • 9 on Duties of the Abbot; 13 on Regulat¬ 
ing the worship of God; 29 on Discipline and 
Penal Code; 10 on Internal Administration of 
the monastery and 12 on Mlscellanious. "The 
rule opens with a prologue, in which St. 

Benedict sets forth the main principles of 

% 

the religious life. via., the renunciation of 
one f s own will and the taking up of arms under 
the banner of Christ. H© proposes to establish 
a 1 school in which the services of Salvation 
8ha il be taught, so that by persevering in the 
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^oiiaatery till death* his disciples may de— 
8(5 nre to become partakers in Christ’s king* 
4os" (Catholic). The essence of the rule is 
*3 follows : Chapter I defines four principle 
kinds of monks, (1) Cenobites—those lining 


in a monastery under an abbot. (2) Anchorites 
or hermits— those living in a solitary life. 


two 



three 1 3 without fixed rule 
Ones wandering from monastery to monastery. 
Chapter II describes the qualification for an 
abbot stating that he is responsible for tho 
souls committed to his 


Chapter III 


the calling of the broth- 


era to council upon all affairs of importance 
to the community* 

i 

chapter IV summarizes the duties of the 
Christian life under 72 precepts which 
c &Ued 'Instruments of good works’. They are 

Qai aly Scrfnt.uixt't see 4 4 v* 1 a 4> 4* a-w mm 4 — 4 


» 
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Chapter V prescribes the prompt, cheerful and 

Kf ■ * 

6 t)Bolute obedience to the superior in all - 
things lawful, which obedience is called the 
first degree of obedience of humility- 
Chapter vl deals with silence or moderation 
of speech* 

| chapter VII treats or humility In tweXve steps* 

Chapters VXII to XVXXX deal with the rsgulation 
of the BiTine Office, 

Chaper XXX regulates the HcTOJ^ence due to the 

presence of God* 

Chapter XX states in main that prayers should 

L _ 

oe short. 

Chapters XXX to JGaVXI deal with the appoint— 
sents In the monastery, obeying rules* and 
their punishment; eating and how much; prayers; 
silence after epmpline until morning and many 
fcinor faults. 

Copters XLVIII describes labor in the field, 
•tlx telle of the observance of T-ent. 
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Chapter I»II pictures the use of oratory. 
Chapters I»III to LJvII deal 'with the receiv— 

ing of quest, letters, new members, appoint- 
ling of monks, provosts, reporter, action on 

m 

journey and fellowship of one another. 

Chapter LXXIII is an epologue declaring that 

m. •.; 

the rule is not offered as an ideal of perc'ee 

Hr7 [ - 

■' 

tion but merely as a means toward godliness 

and is intended chiefly for beginners in the 
I spiritual life. 

m m 

This gives us sgxus idoa, of* t$xe 3*11X0 of* tlie 

1 

ip. 

Benedictine monastic orders. The rule reveals 

£ ■ 

the true character of Christian living, the 
regulating of habits and the training for on 
eternal home. A writer in the Catholic Ency¬ 
clopedia comments on the Rule as follows: 
the first tiling that must strike the reader 
ta its wonderful discretion and moderation; 

k n fc 

extreme reaaonableneso, and its keen in- 

§ 

[ ®ight into the capabilities as well as the 

. . 
l d m ' 
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Human nature* There are no excess- 
00 f no extraordinary o.seeticism, no narrow 
uiin<i©dn©9®» hut rather a eerie© of sober regu— 
Rations based upon common sense* 17 
The quotation above is very complimentary* 
put if the list Of* things mentioned in the 
outline be examined the rerjder may wonder if* 
the description is not somewhat over-oratorial • 
Upon examination the reader will discover that 
only Chapter IV gives the Christian a guide to 
go by; and Chapter XIX is the only chapter 
that speaks in the title about God, and that 
there is no reference in the 73 chapter-titles 
to Jesus as Savior* The rule seems to be more 
of a social and ethical code, peculiar to a 
specific set of people fitted in a specially 
prepared community* This code greatly affected 
all of the later Catholic rules and orders* Yet 
thru this set of laws to be so closely observed 
the monks were prepared to meditate upon relig- 










io ue ideals* These rules were an important 
epoch in the history of Religious Education, 
sxtr«n« practices were eliminated, asceticism 
controlled and life in general was much im¬ 
proved. It nust not he understood that the 


aonks living under this rule did not train and 
prepare for relgious life. Study, prayer and 


mediation went to make up the program as they 
lived under this rule, Rossuet called the rule, 
•An Epitome of Christianity, a learned and 
aysterious abridgement of all the doctrines of 
the Gospel, all institutions of the Fathers, 


and all the Counsels of Perfection", When read. 

ing over the summary outline of this rule the 

• ? 1 *►***. ‘ * % r % 4 „ 

question arises in one’s mind about its prac¬ 


tical working. It must be admitted that it 
worked not only in the Benedictine order but 
in many other orders which adopted much of it 
for themselves. G. Cyprian Alston, C, S, B, of 
*>omi3ia e Abbey, Bath, England, a Catholic 
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^thority# describes it thus:- n !lo higher 

t#fl twny than the results it 

ha8 aohieved in Western Ihirope, it has the 
^ptatoility changed times end requirements. 
Still with its various modifications from Um 
to tiroe, its principles have remained the some; 
and have foisted the basis of a great many other 
religious bodies. The regulation regarding the 
reception and education of children, moreover, 
were the gene from which sprang up a great 
nuaber of famous monastic schools and tmiversi- 
ties which flourished in the Biddle Ages.* 
ft) later Development of the Benedictine 

I Order. 

There was a reriral in the Benedictine order 

. 

the fourteenth century. About 1336 the con- 
Hitution was greatly modified. At this tire 
^ Black monks of 3t« Benedicts order were 
he found in almost every country in Western 
* Ur °pe and Iceland. At the beginning of the 
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fourteencentury the order is estimated to 
haT e ha* 37 * 000 monosteriee. Also up to that 
i f r *e it had given to the Church no less than 
24 popes. 200 Cardinals, 7,000 archbishops, 

15|000 Biohops, and over 1,500 canonized Saints; 
again it had enrolled among its number 20 Em¬ 
perors, 10 Empresses, 47 kings, and 50 queens, 
She order kept spreading during the fourteen¬ 
th and fifteenth centuries, but the on-coming 
of the Reformation played havoc with the order. 
It3 membership was reduced to about 5,000 at 
the end of the sixteenth century. The order 
continued to exist but was crippled badly for 
about two centuries, Many of its disciples 
left the order and joined Protestantism. ::ove- 
uents were organized in opposition to the mo¬ 
nasteries and as the Benedictine order wns the 
largest body it was hurt the moot, 

Influence and Work of the Be nedictine 

Order. 
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The influsnce of the Benedictines was prob— 

L 4 

atiiy great® 1, than any other of the Monastic 
orders* It was not local or national but In — 
temrtional. At the death, of St. Benediet»54S» 
the only countries of Western Europe v&ich bed 
been Christianized were Italy. Spain. Gaul and 
parts of British Ieles. The remaining countri.es 
received the Gospel during the next few cen¬ 
turies, in whole or part, through the preaching 
of the Benedictines. 

The first great work was the conversion of 
the Teutonic races. "Tendencies of modem his¬ 
torical school justifies the HHiintenc-ne e' of 

the tradition that St.Augustlne and hit 40 

% * . 

- 

companions were the first great Benedictine 

• ’ •) 

cposUeB end rainslonarles. Thru their efforts 

Christianity was firmly planted in the various 

!> 

Parts of England. Then they evangelized the 
Er&ater part of c en t.rs.1 Germany, founded and 
organized the German Church." (Britannica). 1 

if 

. 

. 


fF- 
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| 7),a second piece of work was the civilizing 

HortJiwes't Europe, J'onaeterieg were eg tab* 

. 

listed in all these lands. These monasteries 

r *' 

I ^catc 6 centers of influence by presenting ob- 
| ject lessons in organised work. The barbarians 
mw attracted by the life of these monks. The 
n fom ware based upon this new ideal brought 
t« then through the monasteries. Thus Chris¬ 
tianity pioneered for civilisation, clearing 
neathecia# and planting the Gospel which 
i> the forerunner of all the higher civiliza- 
lions* 

2i$ third line of influence of the Benedic¬ 
tine was their educational walk and the eultiva- 
Uon of Literature. "The work of education and 
fee cultivation of literature have always been 
cooked upon as belonging by right to the 
Benedictines” (Catholic Kncy.)* This same 
Catholic authority elaims that the education of 
fe® children was the germ out of which after- 





I 


07 





I in fact* this order is the first to emphasize 
^8 teaching of the children* Boys were re¬ 
ceived and trained in these monasteries* This 

t 1 * tV '*.* 

early training sonst have Been religious train-* 
j mg, at least religion played an intragel part 
I in it. Cassiodorus, the minister of The Gothic 

pings* gave a strong impetus to monastic learn- 

* - ' * " " * ** 4 «..* 

ing, about 538, at Viniers in Calabria. He 


Bade his monastery into a Christian academy. He 


collected the best manuscripts -of the age. Then 
he introduced and organized a plan of study for 
his disciples* In his plan Liberal Arts and the 
study of the Holy Scriptures were given great 
^ tent ion* Thus a monastic school was estab— 


‘•iahtdand it became a pattern after which 



In England, schools were established by the 






t*ry* Cloister objected to their teaching 

profane literature, but in England 
they added classics• Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury» 668 , still further developed the 

4m 

educational xueal, Monasteries grey/ rapidly in 

* 

England. Their Schools wore greatly improved as 
progress v?aa made* Ramsey Abbey long enjoyed, 
it is claimed, the reputation of being the most 


learned of English monasteries, 
besides being the educational centers during 

WK 

j the Darb and. diddle Age3 tliese monasteries wer< 
! workshops Trhere precious manuscripts were 
collected, preserved and multiplied. The monks 


^ere the Chroniclers of much of the secular 

§ 

history tliat was vu*itten during the Bark and 
I middle Ages, Also the writing of I»atin anti- 
qaity, both classical and ecclesiastical, were 

K i __ M . 

transcribed and preserved by tliean. 

?his account indicates the great influence 
°£ tiiis monastic order* l.Tnat it r?ight have dene 
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ij they h$A mlntainod their purity is not 
^ttioiui uud thrones were brought upon 
tba Autil of Christianity. Peoples were educate 
i4 fHeathenism. I find no force so great# 
up to Lutlwr himself, as the monastic schools, 

Ifl preserving past knowledge and teaching it 
to tiiQ oncoming generation. 

;*aiiy methods of recruiting were used but the 
jsoflt outstanding one is the selections drawn 
from the schools connected with the monaster* 
iea. v.any trained their monks from youth* How 
m became monks is worthy of note. Mo better 
account can bo found than the one given by the 
Catholic Encyclopedia:** "The candidate held 
a or admission is usually kept as a postulant 
♦or at least some weeks in order that the com¬ 
ity he seeks to Join may judge Aether he 
- s a suitable person to be admitted to the 
probationary stage. Having been accepted as 
3Qc h» he is ’clothed* as a novice* receiving 



no 


r 

I 

^ oM religious name, and 

>aing placod under the care of the novice 
poiter. **« vmt hfi teaimtl and tested for 
poricsahip and kept apart from the rest of 
the cffiaunity. The Canonical novitiate last 
one year at the end of which, if satisfactory* 
the novice may be admitted to simple bows, and 
nt the end of another three years, unless re¬ 
jected from grave reasons, he makes his solemn 
vora of "Stability, Conversion of manners, and 
obedience” • The habit of garment which he wears 
consists of a tunic with leather belt. 





gas™- smim mm m m 

(to about 1200 A,2)) 


J&k *k* ^gimliiff of 
die Central Medieval Pavi q<i m 

thd teaching of religion was more or less 

% 

bound up within the valla of monasticism. 
from the sixtu to the twelfth centuries, 
i-o^es. Bishops and Brieata were trained 
thore* Up. to about the tenth century the Bene-* 

^fcr* 

distunes were the leading monastic order and 
not much iiTiai on had occurred. But at the 
beginning of the tenth century the Benedic¬ 
tine order had become loose, the old rule was 
neglected and the order had gone somewhat as— 
tray, it had become rich* The spirit of re¬ 
form was growing in the hearts of many of the 
followers. Bhe Congregation at Cluijy (Clugny 
nr Cluai) was one of the earliest to reform. 
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r it l3 ec^ 

its ** 

-«ir. in * wl thin ^ 

h** 1 ”* f tl tf»» * e ’ 10U ‘ 11 .. He S* 0054 

•* *1 lt -» *» MUl ^ s trio«r 

d etiio#* rule ^ec?i^ 

£ „ *J«~ ®* tlM oonsresetion- 

U *■* " Uf. «e inaMShrate 

Ih *' 1 „ trains * B Z m ' 

reli8 ' l0U u- during the 

<w ,r order. grosUg 

•» »‘ 8 •"" h 0 ,. lip rf 

II am and the worship 01 
sorrupt. Foraalian ana 

a „reat place. Bie 
rre* to have a greav P^ 

, «ant«v of all worship* Preach* 
i to be the center oj »* 

,.lined hewwe of the influence of the 
a. oloiBr me corrupt. *»e story of 
tpacy during this epoch io full of shame 
oOiy.^ Bnriy in the tenth century begtoi 

s 

i-colled ♦pornocar0.cy t , the reign, of 
•a. when the see of Rome fell under the 


<1 1 
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fighting influence cf corrupt and ambitious 
jjowen’’* (Bergen)* Confusion and tuimo 11 reigned 
tbru the tenth century. During this century the 
iiistruction in religion wan meager while the 

rirtures of Christianity were considered second¬ 
ary. 

■ Chttrah had di^ded into the XJ&st and West 

I, •**_ 

c'&T Idol woysuiip* 1^10 sXov€&xtilk us^ixigs 

ft i*6\^ spirit 0-1 8»\K^h6niiig» ili6 oXs\>0gftn to 
prsoCit Bioro a i;Xly Gospel cuui pro^r^so 

in character development took place. Another 
refer t& in the Benedictine order began 1098. 

^io i ofoiitB c hIIou Ci& 

purpose was to restore the old iiule of St. 
Benedict as far as possible. They were at their 
height from about 1130 to 1340. They were en— 
guged in agriculture and cattle raising for 
!their occupations and bp tills moons were linked . 

pious contemplation* By Idle fourteenth 
Century they had at least 730 abbeys. Their 
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Qataris* were found from Frrmce to Hungary, 
i ?0 \*M bevonia, to Portugal and from 

j to Sicily* In the outskirts they plant- 

*d ooloniea and oiriliaation as they did their 
r®lh!* ous teaching* The Cistercians became a 

I pr$ut flid tO tllf* P0pQ3* 

The *reat cause for their decay was an inner 

one. They became rich and this stopped their 

1 _ 

Golofllfc&tion » i'.Tid 

life became lax* They lost tSieii* great spiritual 
jeal began 4,0 d 0 cXixie% 

Fere destroyed* lew leaders tried tc reform the 
older but it was of little avail. At the begin, 
nitig of the Keforraation it had lost in England, 
Scotland, Jiersmarlc, Sweden, Eomiany and a great¬ 
er part of Germany* 

Some of the peeularltiea of tiie Cistercians 
*ere:» a strict observ?mce of the rule of St, 
benedict; simplicity in mode of life and in 
their buildings; subsistence came exclusively 
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-jo* agriculture and cattle raising; and the 

^ l«y” torot,ierB ^ere devoted to aedi- 
uti( n and choir services. 

die Crusades started in 1096 and lasted 


oB&rly to the fourteenth century. She Chris* 
tiiijs fought lulai.i for the recovery of the 
Holy movement woe not educational 

&b y 

and cannot be discussed here, A few results 

B; 

however ay be noted* ^First sraong the re** 

I 

suits cf the Crusades is to be counted in the 

Pp @ 

gvcL w increase tlie^ trougiit about in tlis powers 
of the Church and of iiie Papacy*" (3chaff- 
Herzog). Great wealth was brought into the 
hands of tne popes* Civil anas were controlled 
by tlxe popes to a large extent. Theae results 

I ^ 

gave the Jhureli power and indopendence* 

P n ^ ti other hand, it would he impossible 
to overestimate the stiraulatin^ effect of the 
Crusades on the spirit of devotion in Chris¬ 
tian Europe' 1 (3caaff-Herzog) # Preachers left 
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r r8 fonaa. *» r » re ’i°u 

•**«* U ‘ ^ "»*. 
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X a3 a ^OW. ^ hut was n T/orid 

yi^fi 

^ disposition H * {i>arg 

l i?e w ? ^“ Cd to lead the 


ty 


Uj n ^Matol eadi 

-’Sahcte -sas of another dis 

^ V. 


conversion he favored 
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fflig* 0 ®* Later ran »way from hi® 

r -j'iST a*** united with a monastic order* He 
$ oou beeane interested in the .^xjor and fimi- 
l? this lend into the establishing of the 
order of which we are about to study. 

She name. Franciscan, stands for several 
aon&stic orders that follow the rule of 
Frenois of Assisi. The order t ;retv and develop¬ 
ed into a great system. Several branches were 
fonaed from it. Francis started preaching e— 
boot 1209 to the poor. Soon follower became 
nunerous. He continued his preaching and 
semng the poor casually until 1212. Then he 
organized his order, receiving permission from 
toe Pope. They built huts of branches and 
CT?igE * had no definite place of abode; dressed 
as the peasants of the field; slept in barns 

1 tiny times under the hedge rows when work- 

2 among the peasants. They worked daily in 
f i«ld for food, jnAxed with laborers and 


lepers and outcasts* "Tae keynote 

I jhfl 

I « Tjoremnt wna tha imitation of the puh- 

()£ t A . 



[se3S absolutely nothing, -hoy earned 
food from day to day; if they could not 


4,0 possess 


eexn it they were to beg. they were to m&b 


provisions for the morrow, lay no store, 
treats no wealth, dress in the poorest possible 
Larnier and dwell in the meanest dwellings erer* 

I Tiie order grew rapidly from the beginning* 
lithin a few years it had spread thru France, 
Ipain, Hungary, Germany, and the Holy Land* 
fee order became a great help to the Church* 

it carried Its message to new people* Haoy 

II 

|9re connected with the Church thru it* the 
paneiacan® did not stay among the poor hut 
pnt into the seats of learning* the Friars 
ffcupled chaira, like toe Dominicans, in the 
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Lflftt', Bt.fwnoU did not Intend it to en- 
.pgi priaarily in educational work. Hie aim 
Ln to re-autabliah l>y ita meuna the principles 
of tii« Ooopal and to rekindle the spirit of 

ty 

(diriaUan Charity’ {Cyclopedia of jjktuc*)* In 
tlieir missionary and educational activity they 
ww mxi of action* Ihey differed from the 
ciiiiar monies, they went where and everywhere 
ad among those that needed the Compel the 
at* ihey preaoaed in public squares* villages 
1 cross-roads* They ooiiduoted their services 
P a ^«ry day language* The Ifraaeiscans estab- 
iiihed schools* ele&entory colleges* hospitals 
pd dispenaries. 

| ^orm began in the fourteenth century# Many 
caches were founded# The old order was prac- 
^ioaiy broken up# The Britannic* u ay*; w Ho 
!; **** had so stojftA/ an internal history as 

> iit; £raneiao*ne* Yet in spite of all troubles 
^ dissensions and strivings that have marred 
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r^oncis^ 1 * t&o Priara Elinor o^gry 

HaT* each ss®» faithftiUjf and zealously 
4) rri^ ori St.Francis* groat wo xk or aiiUstar>- 
Jsg to the spiritual needs of the poor"* JSany 
san ’,**« their lives for the order. The raiss- 
iwiny w °r* ®ns one of their largest aettvi- 
ti*e. They contested the .Dominicans in the 
school* of theology* 

St. Francis in the starting of his order drew 
up a very simple rule. Ha presented . it to 
Innocent III for acceptance. This first v.rirai- 
tins rule, it ia believed, was little more 
tftafi a few passages of Scripture that he heard 
” 1209 in the chapel tvfc Protiuncula. It con- 
tlne ‘ l ***• three vows of obedience, chastity, 

*'*orer v y, with eoiiie practical miles olT con— 
jnere was another rule formulated in TP-Qj 

thp *>,i 

*/- r iird in X2^3* St»J^rancis promised 
Ce ^ le J^ope Honorias# They were for- 

tfi 

wear shoes, ride horsebacic unless 
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I efisar y; they were not to receive any coins 
t only tilings needed* In dencrthing the rule 
ie Catholic J3ney, soys: ”Xt is the tender 
ice of a loving father that speaks to hl 3 
ililren thru the rule,” St, Francis praised it 

m 

rhly. This rule, he declared ” to be for his 

bb 

|r$them the book of life, the hope of salva- 
ion,the jaarrow of the Gospel, the wsy of per— 
tction, the key to Paradise and the covenant 
If an eternal alliance”. 


■tear the beginning, fhe later ones were start- 




■ 

I 


There ^ere t <ree distinct rules drawn up 


Id upon the first rule but sadly turned away 
IroBi its simple teaching. The first rule was 
drawn up in its entirety by St,Prancis. It had 
’ee Scriptural cotarnands: Mat t*19:21— * Jesus 
•d unto him, if thou wilt be perfect, go and 
|©11 that thou hast, and give to the poor and 
lU have treasure in heaven; and conic 

psd .• oiiow me M ; Luke 9:3- R And he said unto 
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„ i-ake nothing for your jon may, neither 
^> 1(0 ■ **" 

» veai 100 8C1> ^’ neither bread, neither money» 

either hare two coats apiece*; 3Satt. 16:S4— 

•Then sold Jesus unto his disciple*. If any 

« 

„ an Kill cone after me, let hiir, deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me," These 
three quotations formed the bee is for his 
order. This rule was intended for the poor 

I 

• 

*o *ere called "Poor men of Lyons", It h«»d 

t * ‘ f 

little in common with the older monastic rales. 

* 

■■■'■ • . 

The second rule was drawn up in 1221. nt. 

Francis wrote this but was influenced greatly 
by his companions. They took away the simple 

ideal of Jt.Francis and made it adaptable to 

1 / 

- aonastic community, The rule was based upon 
tne ^ iree original rows, but stressed poverty, 
-i»e first rule was included In places, but the 
Liritua! ideal was hraapored. The new rale con- 

r * 

ais movement into an order; minietere 
«iae heads ot provinces „ custodes were 



I#** oVer 813allW dia ^t a . P ^d guardian 
oT# r 0 intfle houses. Thqy added definite roles 

for tho noTitiate, the hauit and the hour of 

proper. 

j Tula rule was rafortaod uy 3t.Bouuventura in 
1223 * I”t conTirifle<i hy Hoaorius IXI* 

\ 

hiuch less like 5it*$*r«uaei»* rule; the edi- 
fying tone and the 3criptural text had &1&- 
appeared while external official diameter 
appeared* A new spirit had crept in. In a word 
not « the life or the first years, mark¬ 
ed by apostolic property and living, simple- 
hoar ted devotion to the Lord, tut rather a 
carefully arranged quasi-* monastic ay a test, shorn 
of iauoh of its original freedom** ( Relig*B»oy*) . 

"t*?rancis was made sorry over the way the 
order had developed, altho he worked contln- 
a *Uy for it* The spread and work he approved, 
' uu £ the original apirlt was taken away «und he 
fei t the sting of it* In hi s' later days he 
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Ltfl for hU followers *The T*BtwMAt*» In 
L]\e wqpresoaii hie viewr. mid rt it ia rather 
Lpintlvo than angry; it looks hack in a 
jit of regret to the primitive days ©f the 
at of love*'* He urges obedience to Pope and 
k nor authorities, also imitation of the pro- 
ytv of Christ. 

In conclusion it cm he said that the Fran- 
elccans were one of the great /riodemerits con- 
Bdcted with the Catholic Church that kept &•* 
ire Christianity during the Middle Ag**« Its 
•rk i&3 far superior to that of the early 
naatic orders* the Franciscans mingled with 
society and tried to give society the benefit 
<tf taeir learning and progress, They maintain¬ 
ed a nigh moral standard* Their '-sork looked 
forward toward a higher civilisation and edu- 
cational and religious advance* 

3* The p c m inicana 

^out the time SUPrancis was starting his 








225 




ot* 


(uiothor movement was being started by 
Poolnic in Southern France. St.Ioi^inic was 
^ u ^ted nor© than 8t.l rr ncis and hdo nind 
tended more toward education than the flounder 
lof the jfanoittctuwi. For that reason his order 
developed more rapidly to the educational side* 
-toniftic hc.cl his leaders trained and placed 
ton in the wain chairs in the educaldonal cen¬ 
ters* Hi3 idea was to teach the growing genera— 

r 

tion and, in no doing, the world would be won. 
Today we are awakening to the sane fact in our 
religious wo . 

I St.Doainic was educated by an uncle* At four— 
*“en ho \?as studying philosophy and theology. 

3* 3oon became a distinguished student by de- 

1 ’ ' 

?0 ** on charity* He sold his .own hooks to 
*dp the poor. About 1203 he was taken on a 
v ' S3 ^ 0a to ask for a wife for the son of 
^snao /in. £)xe lady died before the party 
' tR! “ d * Tbe 'biBhop, ^t.lSiQso. tooJt Boainlc 




jo Kowe fOT lv id then they el^irtecL to 

Spain Uiru Southern France. Here the .Xbi- 
L^o were makirg a. large display of their 
uoric* Poaiaie and Ulogo stopped ana smarted 
Uiatr efforts Hero at HontpelXer trying to 
convert the Alblganaen back to the church* 
Dlshop Piego "urged that the heretics should 
l)e converted by the preu.chi.ng of poor apo^ 
tolic non, \ 2 ho should renounce ail luxury*" 
(Schaff-Hersog) . 

±hoy started out two by two barePo o ted and 
vitiout retinue to preach the GosptsX. Tho 
wort at first was difficult. f?t«4>iego carried 
on the enterprise till 1207 when he died* Ot. 
^oninic became the leader and continued the 
‘ 70r ^* His task was difficult but he worked 
faithfully* refusing laany . biahoporica • He re- 
colred permission in 12X7 to establish Ills 
order £hich adopted the Augaotiaian rule* 
^ Ikje brotherhood would thus be a society 






■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
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„t of monks, but of can one regular, with 
special purpose of defending the faith 
nii(l counter-acting horsy of preaching." 
(r . chR ff-Hera°g). This was not a full mendi- 
t or der. Communities could own property hat 
individuals could not do so. The order was to 

I 

have "no possessions except monastic buildings 
and churches, no property, no fixed income, 
but should live on charity and begging". f|l 
This order grew in Southern Prance, Northern 
Spain and Italy. It grew rapidly during the 
thirteenth century. Its centers were located 
at educational points such as the univerai- 
lties of Paris, norae, end bologna. By the close 
of the thirteen til century they began to meet 
opposition from ether orders, they decreased *| 
wid their power began to wane. By the sixteen¬ 
th century they had lost both their seal and 
H**r. The new order of the Jesuits began to 
Sain in power as the counter-deformation more— 








I rne order went into Sngland and *8tahl ia h Wi 

U' MUBe at 0xfonl Mare they *« re 

| Uis iriars* ’xhey casmonly ctCLied 

^ " mm 1 

delves the ifroucliinn Priors 

•u -UU..O, together wita* 

ti*e -?ranc.lscana they became the chief repr©«* 
aonfc-tiToa of the theological aeicnee of th. 
.•addle Ages. ftoey ocoupied a large nui*er 

** to8ttl0tfioal caiaii '« *>f oniveraiUe* and 
’° aC; “ l - in > *»* controversies, not only the 
iiTola out also the hitter opponents of the 
^ranciacans", Sot only in tie educational 
field were they aeUy« but fciey ware tha «oat 
m3ma laborers in the foreign Mission field 
■ «f the Hoaaa Church. 2hey worhed much arson, 

U>le Ana e^ian9, converting many. 

I boainicans from the bogloaing were da. 
^ «.uiy and fcae work of onucs.t^on» 
ii,ic ililaa elf desired tijo salvatio*i of ooul 
Editing biie ;ji a order is iuiowt 
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Die Friar Preachers. The great educational 
jxiveniente of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
started over a collision of the Civil and 
Religious authorities in the universities, 
prom about 1228 the worldwide educational 
influence of these orders began. Albertos 
Magnus and his pupil, Thomas Aquinas, were 


claimed by the Dominicans as their greatest 
educators. Their educational work started ' 
first at the Universities of Paris, Cologne 

t . ^ ~ ifj NIl 

and Bologna. Later they entered practically 

every university in Europe, especially at 

1 

Oxford, Dublin, and Louvlan. Besides teach- 
* 

ing they wrote much in all departments of 

I • -v. 

knowledge. They were called pioneers of the 
Medieval Age in the critical study of the 
Scripture, Borne of their scholars made ela¬ 
borate studies from the original manuscripts 
l*Bd from the Fathers. They also compiled eon- 
«ordances and wrote translations. They studied 
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j 

Oriental languages and the original 
languages of the Bible* This study gave thm 
a deep insight to the knowledge of the Bible* 
fliey studied and taught the History of the 
Church. "Popular education was not a special 
•in of the Dominicans except in so far as It 
■ay hare been a necessary part of their 

t ostolie mission" (Cyel. of Educ.) 

These two great movement a which were horn 
in toe time of rise of universities favored 


ptacation. They did not aim at secular edu- 

' 

cation as the ultimate goal hut used it as a 

■earn to accomplish their religious goal. 

y spread their religious ideas thru-out 

With the universities themselves new 

P Experienced, they allowed these orders 

I* enter *** occu Py the chief seats of learn¬ 
ing. 




v ^rraiOOS BPUCAfXOI. AT THE DA m Off TOE 

I . Hi^ORmrioH 


Snlightment may be thrown upon the religi¬ 
ous situation at the dawn of the Reformation 
jjy a rapid review of the past* For us to under* 
stand the actions of the people before the ref* 
ormation it is necessary to know what they 
knew and learned* 

The catechumenate and the catechetical 
schools were the earliest instruction of the 

Christians after the Apostolic times. They 

■ 

taught primarily the Scriptures by the question 

and answer method. The pupils were connected 

* 

with the church. Many of those schools were as* 
tabliahed thru-out Christendom. They served for 
tout five centuries. 

Cathedral and parochical schools came to 
organised thru Bishop Chrodegange in the 

ik 
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century. The priests connected with 


th« 


cathedral churches were formed into a mo- 


V 


^ 9 ti® tjyo tlisrfeoodid Tiioy © s t?i i. oXi and 

•*» • • . <** * , . ^ 

duc te4 schools in which the instruction was 

' t 

about the same as in the convent schools* The 

B&' _ t ► * 

parochical schools were organised in separate 
parishes under the priest* Their purpose was to 

■jgL * • . * > . ^ 

teaflh the youth Christian doctrine in prepara— 
tion for public worship* and to introduce him 


m 


Church 


primitive Catechum©na te schools 


There 


little or no catechetical instruc 


pv 


tion from the sixth 


the 


IE 


tristianity became the religion of the Homan 
' iro. thirst of the Church for world con- 


; 








weat grew so rapidly that they neglected the 
giving of training » except to the clergy* 

Haalett remarks about the desire for the whole 
”sword or cross* preaching or cosxpul- 
* so luatter the means they must be gained. 
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rt*orts were made to atop thia procedure 

ptf* . ■ . 1 

gava of no avail • 

tu t tb«y 

i j ia yleBagne in the ninth century worked for 
( .„, c .-ttion. He called Alcuin from England to 
and supervise his schools. a system of 

K. ♦ ■ * 

Lcular and religious schools were established 
his Empire* But it seems that only the 

. ... r ■ 7 ' • - i • 

classes of people received such train¬ 
ing from these schools. Teachers were hard to 
be obtained. "When the Second Council of 

m 

Chalons met in 813 and passed the decree order- 
lng the bishops to establish schools in their 
dioceses, the actual dearth of educated persons 
capable of teaching was not known * 1 (H&slett)# 

&ny other efforts were mad© outside of the 
Halted monastic orders to improve religious 
instruction hut for the most part they failed# 
Another one of the educational institutions 
the Middle Ages was the Wandering Scholars* 
vere students going from one great teacher 




f' 








. 


►y gathered about them villagers 
simple stories as they 


|-jt. In telling and teaching these villagers 
L tb«y would receive lodging. Their subject was 
■feligion* Cope said concerning the trend of 
thot of the people at this time* "The Christian 
religion had become the leading subject of men’s 
thofcs asd. diYines hsd put its qXs&wb to 

^HL : : 

be*, a philosophy in the widest sense in which 
the term is used** 

from the fifth century to the Reformation the 
peculiar influence of the Church over education 
'jaa in the direction of the asceticism* This 

r emphaEize<i by 4)18 raonaoterie3 - R81i_ 

r gion was the all-absorbing subject of human 


thot and activity* The priesthood was elevated 
to a false importance* "Education was stamped 

m 

wi th a theological bias that fettered it for 
a S®a n (Painter) • The greatest political powers 
brot under the influence of Christian! oy* 





o one eon see that religion was conquering 
auosnlty, but the trouble was that the spirit 
0 f war and compulsion together with popularity, 
*33 predominant rather than that of lore, and 


JC WUHUJlg W WOBUBt 

13te influence of monasticiam can never be 


estimated. Their power for good and for evil 
regained. Honasticiam started in the East and 


westward with civilisation* It was active 



the West from about the sixth to the four- 

% 

century. "The particular occasion for 
its spread in. the West was the development of 
tie secular character of the Church and the 
^rldly life of its communicants" (Monroe)« 

"■ 3 ci i < i that monastic ism early took a deep 
—i on Christendom. The two primary causes 
first, the expectation of Christ to m emo 
second, the cruel oppression of the Ro man 

tL 


tapirs 




the coarseness, sensuality and 


***** prevailed in it. The monastic 
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pjrlt was intensified and the number of monks 
reosed by the terrible persecutions of the 
Suspire. The monastic conception of edit- 
tion was that education should be concerned 
t with literary matters but with the forma- 

85* - 

on of moral and religious character alone* 
"from the seventh to the opening of the 
thirteenth century there were practically no 
pther education but that offered by the monks” 
[Monroe)* 

The monasteries were the only schools fo t 
the leading professional training, the only 

H * - . . . 

R i 

v ' 

publishing houses * the only libraries for the 
rvation of learning. They produced the 
schools, and mere the sole institution of 
learning. Monasteries adopted the motto"Love 
*ke study of the Scriptures and you mill not 
***• rice** Their studies mere almost limited 
*° **** Scriptures. Secular studies mere danger 
Ua *° life and caused heresies* During 
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0 , n tario» they made no other educational 
Yigions than that for religious training. 

condition of education continued 
r u , about the thirteenth century. Any thing 
introduced that was not of the Church was con- 
damed. This was possible because the "Church 
mid supremacy over the state with authority 
unquestioned" (Seeley). This authority was also 
carried into the social, political and educa¬ 
tional affairs to the extreme. 

Fire definite things the monasteries eon- 
tarred upon civilization are:- (1) ‘Ihey per- 
aerred classical literature; (2) ‘Xhey kept a- 
Uve the flickering flame of Christianity thru 
Dark ages; (3) !Qi@y maintained educational 
interest during the dark period; (4} fhey gave 


to education the Seven Liberal Arte; (5) they 
fu mi8hed places of refuge for the oppressed# 
At the dawn of the reformation the political 

-.j 

0OC *al conditions of Burope were leading 





to a great dissatisfaction* It was a period 




p- 


unrest* England and France had 





Germany was in tunaoil 


ibout 


Braperor* Italy 


its old confusion* Spain was warring with 


wL' 


e Moors* Bargan calls the two centuries te« 


■ 


the reformation H a time of war, ambition 


■ . 


ippression, cruelty, intrigue, corruption and 


it of far reaching significance in national 


airs". 


Religion had. passed thru two 


was 



th the third period of preaching* Popular 


occupied the pulpit for a short 


■ ’ 


then Scholastic preaching 


universities 




decline 


Thus 



pe was filled at the dawn of the reforms** 


** on with popular* scholastic and mystical 


thot in 


its religion* 
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Xhe religious world was in turmoil. The old 
teaching was not satisfactory. A reform was 
gu lil and was being bom in the hearts of be- 
lie ter s. iSs m were rising and expressing a de- 

I 

■ire for a Change. "The awful moral degrada¬ 
tion into which the papacy fell during this 
time made it utterly unfit to contend against 
the forces of decay on the one hand and of re¬ 
form on the other, and it is the conflict of 
this great period" (S&rgan). She Catholic 
clergy was low in morals "Ignorance and jaw* 
petence were small faults in comparison with 
the moral unfitness which disgraced the 
of the age* (Dargan)» The priests of the ehurel 
the monks of the monasteries were alike, 
nobility were lax else and the 

***** * ere f ur lower. Truly it was a time for 
a strong couyictioix was growing con¬ 
tinually for a change. The selling of indul- 
i®ences vag 






K 



a reviral among those 
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oppressed* The printing press gate 
to the number of the Bibles and 


began to teach their children in their 


Three of the great Reformers before the ref— 
were \vyclif, Hus a, and Savonarola, 
by hjg pen and mouth awolce the desire 
England for a reform. His translation of the 
.pture gave the Bible to the common people 
to read it themselves. His views were 

form find circulated not 


Tgn g?ymd but in all Europe. He started his 


the 




; next he fell up¬ 
end lastly upon the Roman Doc- 
work started an open defense of 
and many became his followers. *Foim 

# 

torn in Bohemia* was a student of Prague 

rclif *s literature fell into his hands. 

# 

it he opposed the English Reformer’s 
*ut he was soon converted* Hues then 








with tongue and pen to attack the papacy 
the corruptions of the church* "Hie place 

east is assured in the ranks of real re- 

1 ■*; ; 

i 

, for he made the Scriptures the basis 
>ppoeltion to the papal perversions and 
l« wavered not but sealed his testimony at the 
take” (Pargan)* Husb was a worthy follower of 

* *vV 

rclif and a worthy predecessor of Luther* 
onarola* s work as a reformer may be summed 
in his three famous prophecies: (1) Hie 

9 * ♦ -t * 

will be scourged* (2) It will be renew— 
and (3) All will come quickly* Therefore we 
the sunrise light before we can see 
the sun of the reformation proper* The world 


Kfe' 


ii h 






j 

■ 


being made ready for great leaders to come 

inflame it so that those viio were not per-* 

- « , 

-ed to oee might look upon the glory of 
Christianity* and those that were not able to 
* might hear the teaching of salvation 
Jesus Christ and not thru the Priest* 








&QKCLUSIOE 


Sr-' 


:-v 


" * 0 


The human being needs religion and isist he 


» 






taught It in the proper maimer. Bet only 
4iTiduals hut whole nations must he taught 

Jflr ' 


pie religion most suited for humanity is 



stianlty* There!*ore, Christian!ty must 
taught to the utter-most parts of tee earth 
or the world to he saved* Wo religion has 


Riff 


the needs of the people like Christianity* It 
failed only where improper methods hare 


m used* The problem that tee early disciples 


'aced was how to teach Christianity in the 


t effective way* They sought to solve tee 



ble® in tee ways known to teem* 

The Methods used first by tee Apostles and 

Cateehnmenate and Catechetical schools# 

» • • w - • v % 

fitting for teat period of Chris t isnity* 
ts needed to be explained* The application 




t it evolved into a too formal type of In— 

* - * 

traction. Hie principles were taught sell but 
■properly connected to human experience. Yet 

thru it all Christianity was planted into thy 

“ 

carts of its followers so firmly that 

willing to suffer martyrdom for their 



lioitasticlsm did not destroy the teaching of 

but limited it to those oho 

themselves from the public and 

* 

to coves and monasteries. They walled 

* 

Christianity and dwarfed it* So Christian- 


grow 


thru 


grew only as a child in the 
n, but knowing nothing of tl 


outside world. Bven in the protected walls it 
: became marred because of such practices as 
the monks established. Its spirit was crushed 
ky the excessive details demanded. Hot until 
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the eleventh century can we see the spirit 
f Christianity working in the outside world. 
«ith the rise of universities and printing. 
Christianity took new wings. It was now 
taught outside the walls of the Roman Cathe¬ 
drals and Monasteries. Chairs of theology were 
IP, ' . Vi" ' ; \. V. 

located practically in every university. Hew 
orders like the Dominicans and Franciscans 
spread it thru the common life. Then the print¬ 
ing press, just before the Reformation, spread 
the Christian message. The press made it 
possible for all who could read to study the 
Scriptures for themselves. These new wings 

carried Christianity away from the old formal 

- • * 4 

and biassed Roman theology to the land of 
freedom in Protestantism. 
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